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NOTICE 


This  Is  the  first  issue  of  the  Digest.  It  contains 
material  formerly  Included  in  Foreign  Agric\iltural 
Trade  and  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets. 


EXPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 


Farm  exports  now  10  percent  ahead  of  last  year.  Agricultural  exports  are 
estimated  at  $l.d  billion  for  the  July-Jan^xy  period  this  fiscal  year,  a gain 
of  10  percent  over  the  like  period  of  1953-5^*  Official  returns  available 
through  November  shov  a 7*”P«rcent  rise  over  last  year;  other  sources  indicate 
further  increases  for  December  and  January. 

All  major  conmodity  groups  except  grains  are  up.  Except  for  grains,  all  major 
commodity  groups  registered  increases  in  the  July- January  period.  Among  the 
grains,  shipments  of  com  and  rice  vere  much  smaller,  but  a sizable  recovery 
in  wheat  helped  to  offset  some  of  the  decline. 

Improved  U.  S.  export  position  reflects  better  economic  conditions  abroad. 

Big  factor  underlying  Increased  sales  of  farm  products  at  this  time  is  the 
growing  prosperity  of  many  other  countries;  purchasing  power  abroad  continues 
to  expand.  But  with  foreign  agricultural  production  up,  c^qpetition  in  foreign 
markets  is  severe.  U.  S.  agriculture  has  had  to  step  up  its  efforts  to  main- 
tain and  expand  foreign  outlets . Exports  of  CCC  stocks  at  competitive  world 
prices  and  shipments  \mder  foreign  economic  assistance,  relief,  and  barter 
programs  have  also  helped.  Exports  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  4d0  are  now 
beginning  to  move. 

Poor  crops  in  Europe  also  a factor  in  stronger  foreign  demand.  Poor  harvesting 
weather  in  Europe  hurt  the  quality  of  some  crops  and,  to  some  extent,  reduced 
yields.  Biggest  effect  has  been  on  grains,  with  a greater  than  usual  propor- 
tion going  into  feed  rather  than  human  consumption. 
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liighest  export  level  in  ^2  months  attained  in  November.  Farm  exports 
totaled  ^.529  million  this  past  November,  best  month  since  March  1952; 
November  exports  were  I7  percent  greater  this  year  than  last.  Largest 
increases  were  in  cotton,  cottonseed  oil,  soybeans,  lard,  oranges,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  dry  edible  peas  and  beans.  Declines  took  place  notably  in 
milk,  beef,  corn,  and  rice. 


COTTON 

Tight  cotton  supplies,  peak  use  abroad,  stimulate  exports.  Cotton  exports 
during  the  July -January  period  of  the  current  fiscal  year  ranged  between 

2.5  and  2.4  million  bales,  a gain  of  ^0  percent  over  the  like  period  of 
19p5“5^«  This  year’s  favorable  trend  is  the  outcome  of  increased  foreign 
consumption,  reduced  supplies  in  other  exporting  countries,  and  in  some 
instances  additions  to  stocks  abroad  to  provide  greater  working  inventories. 

) 

GRAINS 

Reduced  European  crops  result  in  increased  take  of  U.  S.  wheat.  Poor  quality 
195^  crops  of  wheat  in  Europe  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  supplies 
for  bread;  U.  S.  exporters  have  benefited.  Inspection  data  and  official 
trade  returns  together  point  to  a total  export  of  I45  million  bushels  for 
July-January  this  year,  a 20-percent  increase  over  last  year.  In  the  last 
5 months,  November-January,  exports  have  totaled  almost  double  those  of  the 
like  period  a year  ago. 

Corn  exports  improve  but  are  still  behind  last  year's  total  through  January. 

Corn  shipments  have  been  slew  for  some  time,  partly  because  of  larger  feed 
supplies  in  Europe  and  partly  because  of  competition  from  Argentine  corn. 
Through  November,  exports  this  fiscal  year  were  less  than  half  those  last 
year.  But  December  and  January  corn  inspections  for  exports  totaled  I7  mil- 
lion bushels,  almost  equal  to  the  I8  million  shipped  in  the  like  months  a 
year  ago.  The  gain  probably  reflects  some  additional  demand  in  the  light  of 
Piurope's  relatively  poor  195^  crop. 

Grain  sorghums  in  usual  winter  decline  after  first  quarter  spurt . Exports 
of  grain  sorghums  shrank  to  an  average  of  250,000  bushels  a month  in  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January,  well  under  the  July-October  monthly  average  of 
about  3 million  bushels.  However,  the  drop  is  not  regarded  as  significant, 
and  the  bigger  195^  crop  is  providing  larger  exportable  supplies . July- 
January  exports  aggregated  l4  million  bushels  this  year  as  compared  with 

4.5  million  last  year. 

Rice  shipments  sag  further  with  less  going  to  Asia.  Commercial  exports  of 
milled  rice  this  past  November,  latest  month  for  which  information  is  avail- 
able, were  about  25  percent  of  shipments  in  November  a year  earlier.  For 
July-November,  exports  totaled  375  million  pounds,  55  percent  of  the  amount 
shipped  in  the  like  period  of  1955-5^ • Big  factors  in  this  year's  decline 
are  smaller  exports  to  Japan  and  Korea.  Sales  to  Cuba  also  have  been  smaller. 
Total  shipments  to  areas  other  than  these  three  countries  have  exceeded  those 
of  a year  ago. 
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FAS  overseas  reporters  continue  to  cite  complaints  that  poor  quality  is 
handicapping  exports  of  some  U.  S.  farm  products: 

...Japan:  Food  manufacturers  are  complaining  that,  to  make 
U.  S.  soybeans  comparable  with  Manchurian  grades,  they 
have  to  handpick  seeds  and  foreign  materials  before  the 
beans  can  be  processed.  Cause  of  the  difficulty  is  that 
U.  S.  grading  standards  apply  to  use  of  soybeans  for 
crushing:  these  standards  are  inadequate  when  soybeans 

are  used  as  food. 

...Venezuela:  A leading  egg  importer  states  that  U.  S.  eggs 
have  to  be  priced  at  less  than  $12  a case  to  be  a better 
buy  than  Canadian  eggs  priced  at  $13  a case.  One  important 
• reason:  the  fiber  boxes,  especially  when  old,  do  not  hold 
up  under  the  numerous  handlings  from  the  U.  S.  farm  to  the 
consumer  in  Venezuela;  they  rip  at  the  handle  slots,  causing 
eggs  to  fall  out  and  break. 

...Colombia:  A miller  says  that  he  could  not  afford  to  pay 
duty,  tax,  and  freight  on  the  dirt  and  foreign  material 
permitted  under  the  U.  S.  grade  of  No.  2 Hard  Winter,  when 
he  could  buy  a better  product  at  a lower  price  elsewhere. 

Growing  prosperity  abroad  has  increased  demand  for  goods,  but  the  world's 
agricultural  stocks  are  at  a peak.  Quality  and  reputation  are  becoming 
increasingly  important  in  determining  who  will  supply  the  bigger  demand. 

* * * 

Public  hearings  on  agricultural  commodities  scheduled  by  U.  S.  Tariff 

Commission:  March  8 on  imports  of  red  fescue  seed,  March  10  on  imports 
of  alsike  clover  seed. 

* * * 

Latest  country  agreement  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  480,  with  Chile, 

was  announced  on  January  ^1;  it  calls  for  sale  of  1.2  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  18-20  million  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil  for  Chilean  pesos. 

Export  market  value  will  be  about  $5  million. 

Look  for  a sharp  increase  in  U.  S.  cottonseed  oil  exports  to  Spain. 

Reason  is  an  olive  oil  deficiency.  CCC  is  selling  k2  million  pounds  of 
cottonseed  oil  under  an  FOA  authorization;  sales  will  be  handled  through 
commercial  channels . 

Traders  fearful  that  Title  I sales  might  endanger  normal  marketings  will 
find  in  Secretary  Benson's  statement  on  January  19  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  an  explanation  of  how  interference  is  avoided.  The  Secre- 
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tary  pointed  out  that  participating  governments  have  to  agree  on  amounts 
of  commodities  they  vill  buy  with  dollars  before  the  United  States  will 
agree  to  sell  additional  amounts  for  foreign  currencies.  The  dollar 
purchases  represent  normal  marketings. 

« « « 

Foreign  investment  developments  of  interest  to  U.  S.  agriculture: 

...Japan:  World  Bank  has  given  green  light  for  land  reclamation  plans. 

...Liberia:  Export-Import  Bank  loan  of  $1^  million  vill  be  used  for 
hi£^vay  construction  that  vill  open  nev  areas  for  the  production 
of  palm  oil^  rubber^  lumber^  coffee,  and  cocoa. 

...Italy:  A 10 -year  investment  program  looks  tovard  a 23  percent 

increase  in  farm  production  through  reclamation  and  improved 
farming  efficiency  and  tovard  a kO  percent  gain  in  net  industrial 
output,  hence  larger  income  and  purchasing  pover. 

...Colombia:  World  Bank  loan  of  $3  million  vill  pay  for  imports  of 
tractors  and  other  equipment  for  expansion  of  farm  output. 

» * » 

The  competition  still  confronting  agricultural  traders  is  shovn  by  the 
vorld's  food  supply  situation:  total  supplies  are  at  record 

levels.  Althou^  production  is  off  by  2 percent,  the  decline  is  more 
than  offset  by  larger  carryovers  of  vheat,  sugar,  rice,  and  dairy  products. 
Details  are  given  in  FAS  World  Agricultural  Situation.  The  acconqpanylng 
chart  shovs  the  components  of  the  vorld's  food  this  year,  based  on  calorie 
content.  But  this  is  not  the  vhole  story.  The  vorld’s  food  quality  is 
in^roving:  more  of  the  important  protective  foods — like  milk,  fruits, 

vegetables,  meats,  and  eggs— 
and  less  of  the  carbohydrate 
foods  are  being  produced. 

* « » 

USDA  on  January  2d  announced 
appointment  of  Wayne  C.  Ander- 
son as  agricultural  attache  at 
Stockholm.  Nr.  Anderson,  vho 
speaks  Svedish  as  veil  as  Eng- 
lish, ovns  and  operates  a 133* 
acre  livestock  and  grain  farm 
in  lova;  he  has  been  active  in 
lova  farm  cooperative  organi- 
zations and  other  agricult\iral 
activities . 

Sumnary  prepared  by  Trade  Statistics  and  Economic  Geography  Branch 

Foreign  Agricultural  Analysis  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  23,  D.  C. 
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TOBACCO 

Tobacco  exports  advance  ae  marketing  year  progreseeso  Tobacco  exports^  which 
ran  19  percent  behind  a year  "ago  in  the  first  quarter,  spurted  ahead  of  the 
previous  year  in  the  second  quarter  as  the  marketing  year  progressed o Through 
November,  latest  month  for  which  statistics  are  available,  shipments  totaled 
257  million  pounds,  10  percent  ahead  of  last  yearo  This  rate  of  gain  is  ex- 
pected to  prevail  for  the  year  as  a whole o Principal  factors  are  growing 
prosperity  in  Europe,  which  ie  reflected  in  increasing  consumption,  low 
stocks,  and  easier  import  policies o Sales  under  Public  Law  480  are  also 
expected  to  expand  exports  in  the  coming  months . 

FATS,  OILS,  AND  OILSEEDS 

Fat  and  oil  exports  20  percent  ahead  of  last  year  as  foreign  demand  climbs o 

Exports  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  are  estimated  to  have  reached  a total  of 
$250  million  in  the  July-January  period  this  year,  one-fifth  larger  than  a 
year  agOo  Predominant  in  the  gains  were  lard,  tallow,  soybeans,  flaxseed,  and 
cottonseed  oil,  while  soybean  oil  fell  behind o In  general,  the  United  States 
has  ample  supplies  of  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds  and  is  offering  them  at  world 
prices o Some  exports  from  the  United  States  are  moving  out  at  higher  prices, 
reflecting  the  improved  world  market  demandj  recent  sales  for  export  by  CCC 
have  been  made  at  prices  well  above  those  of  earlier  sales o 

Increased  output,  lower  prices,  encourage  lard  exports c July-Novemher  ship- 
ments  of  lard  ran  28  percent  ahead  of  the  like  period  of  1955“  The  increase 
was  due  to  greater  hog  slaughter  coupled  with  larger  yidMSc  As  a result, 
prices  have  been  declining  since  last  summer j prices  of  loose  lard  in  January 
were  somewhat  below  prices  for  soybean  oilo  Another  factor  in  larger  lard 
sales  is  the  apparently  smaller  exportable  supplies  in  other  areas « 

Strong  demand  for  soap  fat  maintains  exports  of  tallow  at  high  levels  While 
higher  prices  caused  the  July-November  value  this  year  to  exceed  last  year’s, 
the  quantity  shipped  was  slightly  less  <>  Exports  are  expected  to  continue 
large,  and  the  total  for  the  year  is  expected  to  be  near  last  year’s  record 
level o Strong  demand  both  at  home  and  abroad  has  caused  prices  to  risso 

Exports  of  soybeans  up,  oil  downc  This  year’s  record  crop  and  lower  prices 
of  soybeans,  coupled  with  strong  foreign  demand,  boosted  exports  for  July- 
January  to-  an  estimated  35  million  bushels,  about  one-eighth  more  than  last 
year,  and  a new'  record.  Soybean  oil  exports,  however,  were  only  about  half 
those  of  a year  ago.  Foreign  preference  to  crush  beans  abroad  is  one  factor; 
another  is  the  declining  price  of  lard,  which  consequently  is  getting  the 
market . 

CCC  sales  of  cottonseed  oil  boom  exports,  CCC  has  sold  primarily  for  export 
most  of  the  1,5  billion  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil,  crude  basis,  that  it  ac- 
quired from  1951”5^  crops , Exports  were  heavy  in  1953"5^  and  continue  so  in 
195^“55J  July-November  shipments  this  year  aggregated  230  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  38  million  last  year.  In  addition  to  the  stimulus  of  CCC  sales 
at  competitive  prices,  exports  are  expected  to  be  stimulated  in  coming  months 
by  sales  for  foreign  currencies  under  Public  Laws  480  and  665° 
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FRUITS  AM)  \TOETABLES 

Orange  exports  pick  up  as  new-crop  supplies  reach  market » Strong  European 
demand,  for  U,  So  oranges^  due  to  smaller  Spanish  supplies^  are  now  being  reflec- 
ted in  increased  U.  S.  exports » Shipments  this  November  were ' the  best  so  far 
this  fiscal  year  and  three-fourths  more  than  in  November  1955°  Exports  last 
summer  were  handicapped  by  the  short  California  cropc  The  July-November  total 
was  more  than  a third  under  a year  before o 

Exports  of  dry  peas  climb  because  of  poor  quality  crops  in  Europe c A striking 
development  is  the  strong  market  for  dry  edible  peas;  November  shipments  this 
year  were  well  ahead  of  last  yearo  For  the  July-November  period,  peas  totaled 
nearly  three  times  those  of  1955-5^°  Stronger  demand  in  Europe  stems  from  the 
poor  quality  crops  due  to  unfavorable  harvest  weather,  but  Colombia  also  is  now 
taking  more . 

Dry  bean  exports  boosted  by  larger  Cuban  and  Haitian  needs » Exports  of  dry 
edible  beans  this  past  November  were  more  than  double  those  of  a year  ago;  chief 
reasons  were  large  Cuban  purchases  resulting  from  short  stocks  and  relief  ship- 
ments to  Haiti  due  to  hurricane  damage  to  crops . Through  November  this  fiscal 
year,  however,  exports  were  nearly  one -third  smaller  than  a year  ago.  Mexico 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  which  took  unusually  large  amounts  in  1955“5^^  have  been 
buying  less  Uo  So  beans  this  yearo 

IMPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

Decline  in  agricultural  imports  continues o The  decline  in  agricultural  imports 
this  fiscal  year  from  last  year's  level  continued  into  November;  that  month's 
value  of  $287  million  was  11  percent  under  November  1955°  The  July-November 
total  of  $1,401  million  this  year  was  I3  percent  below  last  yearo  U.  So  markets 
for  a number  of  imported  products  have  proved  discouraging  to  foreign  sellers; 
chief  deterrents  are  plentiful  domestic  supplies  and  lower  prices  o Even  for 
commodities  where  dependence  on  foreign  sources  is  strong,  inventory  trimming 
continues  to  keep  a damper  on  imports  o 

Reduced  grain  imports  contribute  most  to  pulling  down  supplementary  group. 

Imports  of  supplementary  or  competitive  agricultural  products  were  under  the 
levels  of  a year  ago  throughout  195^°  the  current  fiscal  year,  July-November 
shipments  totaling  $596  million  were  I6  percent  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Chief  factor  is  the  reduced  intake  of  grains  and  feed,  especially  barley  and  oats; 
other  products  affected  include  apparel  wool,  pork,  hides  and  skins,  and  cane 
sugar. 

Smaller  coffee  Imports  keep  complementary  group  down.  Imports  of  complementary 
or  noncompetitive  agricultural  products  in  November  195^ ^ totaling  $l80  million, 
were  under  a year  earlier  for  the  third  consecutive  month.  July-November  imports 
aggregated  $805  million  this  year,  10  percent  under  last  year.  For  November, 
biggest  changes  continued  to  he  another  drop  in  coffee  and  a further  gain  in  cacao 
beans;  July-November  coffee  imports  were  down  from  a year  ago  by  42  percent  while 
imports  of  cacao  beans  are  catching  up  to  last  year's  level.  Month-to-month  U.  S. 
coffee  purchases  are  now  based  largely  on  current  domestic  demand,  with  increased 
supplies  in  producing  areas  and  lower  prices  expected. 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS:  November  and  July-November  1953  and  1954 
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Product  weight. 

Reported  in  value  only. 

Compiled  from  tables  appearing  in  the  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  Statistical  Report". 
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Issued  monthly  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Free  within  U.  S.  on  request.  Also  available  is  the  monthly  Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  Statistical  Report,  listing  monthly  and  annual  statistics  on  quantity  and 
value  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  and  imports,  destinations,  comparisons  with  previous  year. 


NOTICE 

If  your  name  appears  on  several  FAS  mailing  lists ^ you  may 
receive  more  than  one  Digest . The  consolidated  mailing  list 
now  being  set  up  will  eliminate  this  duplication. 


EXPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 


Farm  exports  now  1^  percent  ahead  of  last  year.  U.  S.  agricultural  exports 
through  February  of  the  current  fiscal  year  came  close  to  $2.2  billion  in  value, 
or  15  percent  above  last  year’s  total  of  $1.9  billion  for  the  like  8 months. 
Exports  through  December,  latest  month  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau,  registered 
a gain  of  8 percent;  further  increases  in  January  and  February  are  indicated  by 
information  obtained  from  other  sources. 

Cotton,  fats  and  oils  are  main  factors  in  stronger  exports.  Grains  and  feeds 
were  the  only  major  commodity  group  that  was  behind  last  year's  level;  the  other 
major  groups --cotton,  tobacco,  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  livestock  and  livestock  products --were  all  ahead.  Most  impressive  were  the 
increases  for  cotton,  cottonseed  oil,  flaxseed,  and  lard.  Among  the  grains, 
larger  shipments  of  wheat  flour,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  offset  part  of  the 
drop  in  value  of  rice  and  corn  exports.  An  optimistic  aspect  of  the  grain  situ- 
ation is  that  total  value  this  fiscal  year  has  been  ahead  of  last  year  for  each 
of  the  past  5 months. 

Foreign  demand  for  food  and  fiber  bolsters  farm  exports.  Gains  in  this  country’s 
agricultural  exports  continue  to  reflect  the  higher  levels  of  economic  activity 
evident  in  nearly  all  countries  overseas.  Aggressive  efforts  by  both  the  trade 
and  Government  are  also  contributing  to  the  stronger  position  of  U.  S.  farm 
products  in  world  markets.  In  addition,  unfavorable  195^  harvests  in  Europe  have 
made  it  necessary  for  some  countries  to  increase  takings  of  U.  S.  products. 

Stronger  foreign  demand  also  lifts  civilian  nonfarm  exports.  Exports  are  up  this 
year  for  civilian  nonfarm  products  as  well  as  for  farm  products;  the  fast  pace  of 
economic  activity  abroad  extends  to  nearly  all  business  areas.  For  the  July- 
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December  period  this  fiscal  year,  latest  for  which  data  are  available,  civil- 
ian nonfarm  exports  amounted  to  $4.8  billion,  5 percent  larger  than  in  the 
like  period  last  year. 

December  farm  exports  best  in  33  months . Farm  exports  in  December,  latest 
month  for  which  official  returns  are  available  and  best  month  since  March 

1952,  totaled  $340  million,  12  percent  greater  than  shipments  in  December 

1953.  Largest  increases  occurred  in  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  cottonseed  oil, 
lard,  and  dry  edible  beans . Material  declines  took  place  in  exports  of  milk, 

milled  rice,  and  tobacco.  v 


COTTON 


Limited  supplies,  active  mill  demand  abroad  firm  cotton  shipments.  July- 
February  cotton  exports  (based  on  July-December  official  Census  reports  and 
January-February  FAS  estimates)  totaled  2.9  million  bales  this  year  against 
2.1  million  last  year.  Exports  have  been  30  to  40  percent  ahead  of  the  pre- 
vious year  for  several  months . Chief  factors  are  smaller  supplies  in  other 
exporting  countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  U.  S.  season,  relatively 
favorable  prices  for  U.  S.  cotton,  and  increased  mill  consumption  in  cotton- 
importing countries.  Sales  are  up  especially  in  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Western  Germany,  Italy,  India,  Korea,  and  Formosa. 

TOBACCO 


Tobacco  exports  slow  as  foreign  output  increases.  A 30~niillion -pound  drop  in 
tobacco  exports  this  December  as  compared  with  last  December  eliminated  gains 
built  up  in  October  and  November  this  year;  as  a result  the  total  quantity 
for  July-December  this  year  was  slightly  under  a year  ago,  although  value  was 
still  slightly  ahead.  Improvement  in  prospect  for  January  and  February 
should  yield  a July-February  tally  of  a little  over  36O  million  pounds . For 
the  year  as  a whole,  exports  now  are  expected  to  exceed  1955-54 's  456  million 
pounds  by  at  least  5 percent.  While  high  levels  of  consumption  and  easier 
import  policies  have  increased  the  foreign  demand  for  tobacco,  at  the  same 
time  increased  foreign  production  and  the  retention  of  many  trade -res trie ting 
devices  abroad  have  tended  to  hinder  and  limit  the  entry  of  U.  S.  leaf  into 
foreign  markets. 


GRAINS 


U.  S.  wheat  continues  to  fill  greater  needs  in  Europe.  Increased  demand  in 
Europe,  due  to  poor  quality  195^  crops,  is  helping  U.  S . wheat  exports . In- 
creasing sales  this  winter  have  offset  an  early-season  lag;  total  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  exported  in  the  July-February  period  is  now  estimated  at  I7I  mil- 
lion bushels  this  year  as  compared  with  137  million  bushels  a year  ago. 

Corn  exports  show  further  monthly  gain  but  lag  behind  last  year  through  Feb- 

ruary. Corn  exports --slow  for  some  time  due  in  part  to  larger  feed  supplies 
in  Europe  and  ir  part  to  con5)etition  from  Argentine  corn- -picked  up  in  the 
past  3 months,  probably  because  of  some  additional  demand  as  a result  of 
Europe's  relatively  poor  1954  crop.  July-February  exports  are  estimated  at 
50  million  bushels,  still  well  below  the  8l  million  bushels  in  the  like 
period  a year  ago. 


Continued  on  page  5 - 
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TRADE  NEWS  ROUNDUP 


March  21,  1955 

Government  efforts  to  help  U.  S.  agriculture  move  farm  commodities  into 
foreign  markets  are  mounting  to  an  impressive  total:  $1.7  billion  is 
now  available  in  various  programs  for  fiscal  year  195^-55 • End-of -year 
lag  will  make  actual  expenditures  less  than  this  total;  also  part  of  the 
money  will  eventually  come  back  to  the  Government  as  foreign  currency  and 
loan  repayments.  Central  theme  of  these  programs  is  the  expansion  of 
world  markets  without  disruption  of  world  prices  and  normal  trade . Break- 
down by  types  of  programs  is  shown  in  the  chart  on  page  4. 

* * ♦ 

Highly  significant  to  U.  S . agriculture  is  the  initial  effort  to  use  abroad 
the  Indus try-USDA  market  development  approach  that  has  worked  so  well  at 
home.  First  project  to  be  undertaken  is  the  expansion  of  cotton  consumption 
abroad.  The  National  Cotton  Council  is  working  directly  with  the  European 
textile  industry  on  this.  In  the  initial  phase ^ a portion  of  the  project 
will  be  financed  out  of  Public  Law  480  foreign  currency  proceeds;  thereafter 
the  full  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  foreign  textile  industries. 

* * * 

Recent  steps  by  industry  and  Government  are  helping  in  the  quality  problems 
that  have  been  hurting  U.  S.  farm  exports; 

...A  spokesman  for  U.  S.  soybean  growers  now  states  that  the 
proposed  change  in  grading  standards  with  reference  to 
foreign  material  allowances,  if  adopted,  would  reduce  the 
chief  cause  of  complaints  abroad. 

. . .The  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  is  going  to 
review  grades  and  classes  of  wheat  as  related  to  both 
domestic  and  foreign  markets;  this  study  is  part  of  a 
broad  investigation  into  the  wheat  surplus  situation  called 
for  by  Secretary  Benson. 

. . .A  survey  of  milling  and  baking  industries  in  Europe  by  USDA 
consultant  John  A.  Shellenberger  throws  light  on  a complaint 
often  cited  that  foreign  millers  don't  get  the  kind  of  wheat 
they  think  they're  ordering.  Dr.  Shellenberger 's  finding: 

Many  foreign  millers  have  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
U.  S.  grading  system  shows  milling  and  baking  qualities. 

However,  serious  quality  problems  still  remain; 

...Foreign  grain  purchasers  complain  that  U.  S.  exports  frequent- 
ly contain  the  top  limit  of  all  undesirable  factors  permitted 
under  the  grade . 
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. . .Complaints  voiced  by  foreign  tobacco  importers  are  directed 
to  U.  S.  growers  who  leave  excessive  amounts  of  string  and 
other  foreign  matter  in  packed  leaf.  In  some  instances, 
tobacco  is  tied  in  bundles  that  are  too  large  for  easy 
re “drying,  a process  that  in5)roves  keeping  qualities. 

* # * 

USDA’s  barter  program- -the  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  strategic  and  critical  items  like  chromite,  mica,  and  manganese 
ore--is  getting  a bigger  role  in  agricultural  exports.  Commitments 
through  January  this  fiscal  year  totaled  $155  million;  this  amount  con- 
trasts with  commitments  of  $110  million  in  the  past  5 years.  The  step- 
up  in  barter  activity  followed  expansion  of  authority  under  Public  Law 
480.  Principal  commodities  involved  in  barter  program  are  wheat,  corn, 
and  dairy  products. 


» * ♦ 

Shipments  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  480  began  in  January;  through 
March  9 they  totaled  $40  million  (CCC  cost).  Shipments  to  Yugoslavia 
amounted  to  $54  million  and  consisted  of  wheat  and  cotton;  those  to  Turkey 
totaled  $6  million  and  included  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Latest  agreement, 
announced  on  March  11,  with  Pakistan,  brings  the  total  to  date  up  to  $l45 
million  (CCC  cost). 


* ♦ ♦ 

Secretary  Benson  wound  up  his  tour  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
eight  Latin  American  countries  when  he  visited  Mexico  March  5-8*  Other 
countries  in  his  itinerary:  Cuba,  Trinidad,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Panama, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua.  One  purpose  of  the  tour  was  to  discuss  oppor- 
tunities for  expanded  trade  in  agricultural  commodities. 


« « « 

Last  year's  drought,  which 
hit  the  peanut  crop  hard, 
was  the  basis  for  the  Pres- 
ident's announcement  on 
March  9 to  permit  further 
imports  of  peanuts  until 
June  50;  as  much  as  51  mil- 
lion pounds  of  shelled  nuts 
will  be  allowed  on  top  of 
the  already  exhausted  ouota 
of  1.7  million  pounds.  Ex- 
tra imports  will  be  subject 
to  a fee  of  2 cents  a pound 
in  addition  to  the  regular 
7 cent  duty. 


GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS  TO 
INCREASE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
- Fiscal  Y ear  1955 

Millions  Of  Dollars 


Ceilings,  obligations,  and  expected  coamitinents  (subject  to  end-of-year  lapses) 

Fas  NEG.SOe 
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Grain  sorghums  pull  out  of  winter  decline  in  February.  Grain  sorghum  exports 
(judged  from  inspections)  hit  1,41^^000  bushels  in  February,  a striking  con- 
trast with  the  250,000  monthly  average  of  the  5 previous  months.  July-Febru- 
ary  shipments  were  I5  million  bushels  this  year,  only  4.5  million  last  year. 
Larger  supplies  for  export  are  coming  from  the  bigger  195^  crop. 

Rice  sales  weaken  as  last  year's  best  customers  take  less.  Commercial  exports 
of  milled  rice  in  December  declined  to  58  million  pounds,  only  one-fifth  as 
much  as  was  shipped  a year  earlier;  December  is  the  latest  month  for  which 
information  is  available.  July-December  exports  aggregated  4ll  million  pounds 
this  year  against  876  million  last  year.  Last  year's  best  customers,  Cuba, 
Japan  and  Korea,  have  taken  much  less  rice  this  year,  although  shipments  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  totaled  more  this  year  than  last.  Reduced  shipments 
were  the  result  of  a better  crop  in  Cuba,  curtailed  Army  civilian  relief  in 
Korea,  and  delayed  procurement  in  Japan  pending  price  declines  and  Public  Law 
480  action. 

Barley  sales  are  becoming  impressive.  Barley  exports  from  the  above-average 
U.  S.  crop  in  195^  are  doing  better  than  last  year.  July -February  exports 
are  estimated  at  25  million  bushels  this  year  in  contrast  with  10  million  last 
year. 


FATS,  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS 

Fat  and  oil  exports  now  estimated  to  be  more  than  50  percent  above  last  year. 

Exports  of  fats,  oils  and  oilseeds  reached  a total  value  of  about  $550  mil- 
lion  in  the  July-February  period  this  fiscal  year,  more  than  50  percent  larg- 
er than  shipments  last  year,  according  to  latest  FAS  estimates.  Chief  gain- 
ers were  cottonseed  oil,  flaxseed,  and  lard.  Ample  supplies  of  cottonseed 
oil  and  lard  are  available  for  export  at  attractive  prices . 

Greater  output,  lower  prices  shoot  lard  exports  well  above  last  year.  July- 
February  lard  shipments  are  estimated  at  about  5^0  million  pounds  this  year 

as  compared  with  256  million  last  year;  estimates  are  based  in  part  on  USDA 
export  certification.  Foreign  buying  has  been  encouraged  by  lower  prices, 
due  to  increased  hog  slaughter  and  larger  yields  this  year. 

Soybean  and  soybean  oil  exports  continue  to  improve.  Lower  prices  in  the 
wake  of  a record  crop  have  served  to  strengthen  the  foreign  demand  for  soy- 
beans; July-February  shipments  totaled  about  56  million  bushels  this  year  as 
compared  with  5^  million  last  year.  Exports  in  recent  months  have  been  ahead 
of  the  like  months  a year  earlier.  For  soybean  oil,  information  is  available 
only  through  December,  but  larger  exports  in  that  month  further  narrowed  the 
gap  between  this  year’s  and  last  year's  exports. 

CCC  sales  main  factor  in  heavy  cottonseed  oil  exports.  Estimates  based  on 
sales  for  export  by  CCC  indicate  that  through  February  this  fiscal  year  cot- 
tonseed oil  exports  increased  to  a total  of  over  525  million  pounds,  more 
than  seven  times  shipments  in  the  like  period  last  year. 

VEGETABLES 

Mounting  pea  exports  help  make  up  for  poor  quality  European  crop.  This 

year's  strong  foreign  market  for  dry  edible  peas  continued  in  December, 
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latest  month  for  which  information  is  available.  July-December  shipments 
totaled  95  million  pounds,  three  times  those  of  a year  ago.  The  poor  quality 
crop  in  Europe  has  caused  several  countries --notably  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Western  Germany--to  turn  to  the  United  States  for 
part  of  their  requirements . 


IMPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 


Agricultural  imports  continue  low  because  of  plentiful  supplies  and  lover 

prices  here . July-December  imports  of  agricultural  products,  amounting  to 
$1.8  billion,  were  11  percent  below  U.  S.  takings  in  the  like  period  last 
year.  December  was  the  thirteenth  successive  month  in  which  imports  were 
less  than  a year  earlier.  With  adequate  supplies  being  produced  at  home  and 
prices  down  to  lower  levels  this  year,  imports  have  been  considerably  lighter 
for  items  like  grains,  cane  sugar,  and  beef.  Even  where  foreign  supplies  are 
traditionally  signif lcant--coffee,  cacao  beans,  long-staple  cotton,  apparel 
wool,  and  hides  and  skins  — purchases  from  abroad  have  been  smaller  as  manu- 
facturers drew  on  domestic  stocks.  Aside  from  molasses  and  spices,  no  item 
showed  significant  gains  in  quantity,  but  even  in  these  two  instances  lower 
prices  held  value  down. 

Brazilian  devaluation  in  February  not  yet  reflected  in  increased  coffee  im- 

ports . Brazilian  cruzeiro  devaluation  On  February  5 reduced  spot  prices  of 
Santos  h from  67  l/2  cents  on  January  1 to  57  l/2  cents  on  March  1.  However, 
expectation  of  further  price  falls  have  kept  imports  of  the  new  crop  at  a 
moderate  level.  Total  imports  July  to  February  are  estimated  at  1,215  mil- 
lion pounds  compared  with  1,9^0  million  in  the  same  period  a year  ago. 

Reduced  imports  aid  domestic  grain  situation.  With  a 2h  percent  greater  oat 
crop  and  a 52  percent  bigger  barley  crop  this  year,  reduced  imports  of  these 
grains  have  been  helping  to  stabilize  the  domestic  situation.  July-December 
imports  of  oats,  totaling  11  million  bushels,  were  only  20  percent  of  a year 
ago;  imports  of  barley,  amounting  to  I7  million  bushels,  were  only  66  percent 
as  much. 

Reduced  mill  use  hits  wool  Imports.  Domestic  mills  have  been  using  consid- 
erably less  of  both  apparel  and  carpet  wool  this  year  than  last.  They  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  bulk  of  their  needs  by  drawing  on  stocks  and  by  buying 
more  domestic  wool,  which  is  in  plentiful  supply.  The  increased  use  of 
fibers  other  than  wool  in  both  clothing  and  carpets  has  contributed  to  the 
import  decline.  July-December  imports  of  apparel  wool  totaled  75  million 
pounds,  23  percent  under  a year  ago;  imports  of  carpet  wool  totaled  70  mil- 
lion pounds,  16  percent  smaller. 

Cacao  bean  Imports  lag  although  prices  now  are  lover.  Although  spot  prices 
for  cacao  bean  this  year  dropped  from  48  cents  a pound  at  the  beginning  of 
January  to  39  cents  on  March  l4,  imports  have  continued  to  lag  behind  a year 
ago.  Arrivals  at  U.  S.  ports  from  January  1 to  mid-March  totaled  IO9  mil- 
lion pounds  this  year  as  compared  with  I5I  million  last  year.  Actual  im- 
ports July  through  December  were  19^  million  pounds  this  year,  206  million 
last  year. 


DOMESTIC  EKPORTSj  December  and  Jnly-December  1953  and  1954 
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TOTAL  ALL  COMMODITIES 8 t t ; 1,343.240  t 1.300>209  t i t 7,595,334 

ft/  Product  weight 

Compiled  from  tables  appearing  in  the  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  Statiaticai.  Report"* 


IMPORTS  (for  consumption):  December  and  Jul7->Deceinber  1953  and  1954 
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EXPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

July-March  agriciiltiiral  exports  show  13  percent  rise  orer 

ments  of  farm  products  overseas  through  March  of  tbe  current  fie^L 

topped  $2.4  1)1111011,  13  percent  greater  than  In  the  like  period  last  year. 
Exports  through  January  were  10  percent  ahead,  according  to  Census  Bureau 
data;  farther  improvement  for  February  and  March  is  indicated  by  information 
obtained  from  other  sources. 


All  but  a few  principal  items  are  doing  veil.  Crains  and  feeds  constitute 
the  only  principal  commodity  group  for  which  exports  continued  behind  last 
year's  level,  due  mainly  to  greatly  reduced  sales  of  corn  and  rice.  Prospects 
for  these  two  commodities,  however,  have  now  become  brighter.  The  other  big 
commodity  groups — cotton,  tobacco,  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  livestock  products — continued  to  do  better  this  year  than  last. 
Through  March,  striking  gains  were  registered  for  cotton,  cottonseed  oil, 
flaxseed,  lard,  wheat,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums. 


Better  economic  conditions  abroad  favor  exports.  Despite  greater  agrl cultural 
production  abroad,  foreign  marketing  of  farm  products  is  favored  by  generally 
good  economic  conditions  abroad,  particularly  in  Western  Europe,  biggest  over- 
seas market  for  farm  products.  Sales  of  some  products  in  Europe  this  year 
were  favored  by  poor  195^  crops  there.  CCG  sales  of  many  commodities  for  ex- 
port at  competitive  world  prices  also  helped.  Moreover,  through  April  6, 
shipments  of  surplus  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  under  Title  I of 
Public  Law  4^0  totaled  $66  million  (CCC  cost). 

January  exports,  though  seasonally  down,  ran  a third  over  a year  ago.  As  a 
rule,  January  exports  drop  below  the  December  level,  which  tends  to  be  rela- 
tively high  for  the  year  because  it  includes  seasonally  large  shipments  of 
cotton  and  tobaoco.  This  year,  January  exports  totaled  $275  oillion,  about 
SO  percent  as  great  as  December  shipments;  biggest  decline  was  in  cotton. 
However,  as  compared  with  a year  earlier,  January  exports  were  a third  larger. 
Principal  gains  over  January  195^  occurred  for  wheat,  cotton,  cottonseed  oil 
and  food  parcels;  mala  decline  was  in  rice. 
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COTTOIT 


Favorable  prices  help  cotton  exports,  July~Karch  cotton  exports  approached 
3.2  aillion  bales  this  year,  one-fourth  greater  than  a year  earlier,  based 
on  Census  Bureau  data  through  January  and  FAS  estimates  thereafter.  Sales 
were  up  to  all  principal  markets,  especially  the  European  and  Canadian. 
Japan  took  less,  but  value  held  up  well  in  comparison  with  last  year. 

Sales  were  favored  by  generally  competitive  prices  and  by  somewhat  higher 
mill  consumption  in  principal  importing  countries  with  the  major  exception 
of  Japan.  The  magnitude  of  the  decline  from  the  unusually  high  level  of 
515  thousand  bales  is  December  to  3^^  thousand  in  January  reflected  the 
fact  that  December  was  the  final  delivery  month  for  PDA  shipments  author- 
ized late  in  the  1953“5^  season.  Nonetheless,  it  is  imported  that  foreign 
buyers  are  currently  buying  on  a replacement  basis. 

TOBkOCO 


Quality  favors  tobacco  exports.  Tobacco  exports  for  the  July-March  period 
this  year  are  estimated  to  be  about  390  million  pounds,  or  about  S percent 
greater  than  a year  ago.  Based  on  a recent  FAS  ll^countsy  survey  of  Euro- 
pean markets,  a ainnber  of  factors  favor  sales  of  U.  S.  leaf  abroad?  Pref- 
erence of  foreign  consumers  for  the  aroma  and  flavor  of  U,  S.  leaf;  contin- 
ued growth  in  tobacco  use;  rising  prosperity  and  more  readily  available 
dollars  in  most  West  European  countries. 

SBAINS 

1954^8  poor  European  crop  still  main  factor  in  improved  wheat  exports.  In- 
creased demand  for  wheat  In  Europe  reSeetsTjhe  poor  quality  of  195^  crops 
in  that  area.  Starting  with  an  early  season  lag,  esportg  this  year  were 
nearly  25  million  bushels  in  January  and  about  2S  million  in  February  and 
then  went  on  to  approach  35  saillion  in  March.  The  total  for  the  Jtsly-March 
period  this  year  is  estimated  at  about  20B  million  bushels  (including  grain 
equivalent  of  flour),  about  35  percent  greater  tham  a year  ago.  Increased 
sales  to  Europe  more  than  offset  declines  for  Asia,  where  Pakistan  and 
Japan  both  took  less  this  year.  Other  notable  shifts  as  compared  with  last 
year  were  larger  shipments  to  Brazil,  crach  less  to  Mexico,  and  none  to 
Egypt. 

Fast  esgport  pace  for  barley  grain.  Barley  grain  exports  from  the  large 
crop  continued  to  do  much  better  this  March  than  last  years 
About  B million  bushels  were  shipped  abroad  in  the  past  quarter  as  coa^ared 
with  only  a small  quantity  a year  earlier.  The  total  of  about  26  million 
bushels  for  tbe  July-Karch  period  this  year  contrasted  with  only  11  million 
a year  ago* 

Sorghum  exports  gain  with  help  of  bigger  crop.  Grain  sorghum  exports  moved 
up  a little  more  in  March:  Total  of  1«7  sdllion  bushels  inspected  for 
overseas  shipment  compared  with  1.5  million  in  February.  Jtdy-March  total 
was  17  aillion  bushels,  more  than  three  times  the  amount  exported  a year 
ago.  This  yearns  better  sales  reflect  the  large  Uo  S.  crop  in  195^* 
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TRADE  NEWS  ROUNDUP 


April  25.  1955 

With  the  first  quarter  of  the  calendar  year  behind  ns,  the  a^ienltural 
export  outlook  for  1955  shapes  up  this  way,  according  to  IAS  estimates^ 

•••Western  Surope:  Smaller  195^  food  crops  and  farorahle 
economic  conditions  resulted  in  larger  first-quarter 
sales.  Economic  outlook  is  fafrorahle  for  the  rest  of 
1955,  exports  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  will  he 
influenced  hy  the  size  of  1955  harrests. 

• ..British  Coxamonwealth  countries:  Prohahly  equal  to  195^. 

which  was  considerably  above  previous  years* 

• ••Asia  and  Middle  Sasti  Bqual  to,  or  di^tly  ahead  of, 

195^. 

...Ifttln  America:  Somewbat  lees  than  in  195^. 

Prospects  for  major  commodities: 

• ••(rrains:  Somewhat  higher,  but  competition  will  be  keen. 

• ••Cotton:  Probably  s^ewhat  less  than  in  195^* 

•••Tobacco:  Increases  despite  greater  production  abroad. 

• ••fats,  oils  and  oilseeds:  Down  somewhat  from  195^  record. 

...Livestock  products:  Hew  merchandising  efforts  for  ghee 
and  recombined  milk  could  increase  dairy  exports*  Little 
change  otherwise. 

...fruits  and  nuts:  Citrus  and  canned  fruits  are  expected 
to  increase;  nuts  to  decline  somewhat;  dried  fruits  to 
show  little  change. 

...Vegetables:  Principal  change  is  expected  in  dry  edible 
beans,  with  white  beans  up  and  colored  varieties  down. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service*  s April  issue  of  DSMA.HD  AHD  PRICK  SITUITIOH 
evaluates  domestic  and  esqport  outlook  for  1955* 

♦ • * 

Hew  fAS  Administrator,  appointed  April  15,  is  Gwynn  Garnett,  formerly  direc 
tor  of  foreign  trade  "^velopment  in  the  American  farm  Bureau  federation; 
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Mr.  Gamatt,  who  has  been  in  agricultural  work  all  his  life,  owns  a 240- 
acre  corn,  hog,  and  cattle  farm  in  Zowa.  He  succeeds  William  G.  Lodwick, 
who  conflated  Ms  two  major  assignments  of  integrating  the  agricultural 
attache  program  into  IJSDA  and  of  organizing  USBA  participation  in  the 
Public  Law  4g0  program.  Mr.  Lodwick  will  become  agricultural  attache  to 
Mexico. 

* ♦ * 

Two  TJSDA.  price  actions  should  help  the  eaqport  situation.  On  March  29 
Secretary  Benson  reiterated  that  there  will  be  no  subsidy  on  cotton 
exports  during  the  current  marketing  season.  This  action  should  aid  in 
setting  at  rest  market -disturbing  rumors.  Other  action,  announced 
April  7>  to  offer  butter  on  a competitive  bid  basis  for  making 
special  products  such  as  butter  oil  and  ghee  for  overseas  sale. 

« e « 

The  ghee  story  is  explained  in  PAS  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FD-3-55* 
released  last  week:  marketing  specialist  Louis  H.  Burgwald  reports  on 
his  survey  of  the  market  possibilities  in  the  Far  East. 

« « 41 

Hecombined  milk  is  a relatively  new  term  that  has  been  making  the  rounds 
lately;  it’s  associated  with  endeavors  to  bring  fluid  milk  to  places  that 
aren’t  able  to  produce  sufficient  fresh  milk  all  year  long.  Take  milk 
apart  and  you  have  dry  skim  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat,  which  can  be 

shipped  anywhere  without  refrig- 
eration. Mix  them  with  pure  water 
and  you  have  recombined  milk,  a 
product  that  is  both  palatable  and 
nutr i tious . Hecombined  milk— A 
Dependable  Supply  of  Fluid  Milk 

F^  From  the  Cow  (FAS  Heport  Ho. 

H4)  explains  the  techniques* 

« ♦ « 

U.  S.  agricultural  industry  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  aware  of  the 
steps  it  can  take  to  improve  the 
export  market  for  agricultural 
products  by  satisfying  the  quality 
preferences  of  foreign  consumers* 
The  acconpanying  chart  shows  a 
single  device  used  by  the  tobacco 
trade:  am  attractive  appeal  to 
growers  pointing  out  things  they 
can  do  to  help  overseas  sales;  the 
original  chart  is  in  color  and 
measures  3 ^7  ^ feet. 


One-third  of  the  tobacco 
j/ou  sell  is  now  exported, 
hut  foreign  tobacco 
growers  are  taking  your 
export  market  by  better 
grading  and  handling. 
You  can  help  hold  this 
market  if  you  will: 

O Grade  carefully.  Keep  lugs,  leaf,  and  tips  separate. 
Pick  out  green,  red,  dead  and  burned  leaves, 
m Tie  heads  of  bundles  uniformly — not  larger  than 
a hxilf  dollar.  Big  or  wet  bundles  can  not  be  redried 
properly  and,  ca  use  tobacco 


TOtACCO  ASSOCUTti.  me  Co. 


^ ^ ^ 


Corn  exports  gaining,  ljut  total  to  date  still  la^s  behind  a year  ago. 

Com  shipments  continued  to  rise  seasonally  in  March,  according  to  USM 

inspections  for  overseas  export,  hut  the  total  of  60  million  hushels  thus 
far  in  the  fiscal  year  was  only  two-thirds  as  large  as  in  the  like  period 
a year  earlier.  This  year,  exports  to  Mexico  and  to  the  daily  countries 
of  Western  Europe  totcded  less  than  last  year,  hut  Europe’s  relatively 
poor  195^  crop  resulted  in  increased  shipments  in  the  last  quarter. 

Lagging  rice  ea^orts  due  for  improvement.  Commercial  milled  rice  exports 
in  January,  according  to  Census  Bureau  data,  totaled  32  million  pounds 
this  year  as  compared  with  1^3  million  last  year;  July-January  shipments 
aggregated  443  million  pounds  this  year  in  contrast  with  1,059  million 
last  year.  Japan,  largest  importer  of  IT.  S.  rice,  has  taJeen  less  through 
January  this  year,  hut  purchases  for  later  shipment  this  fiscal  year  are 
now  about  75  percent  of  the  previous  fiscal  year’s  shipments.  Shipments 
to  all  other  coxmtries  totaled  more  this  year  than  last;  volume  of  sales 
to  Colombia  were  impressive. 

FATS,  OILS  AED  OILSEEDS 

Exports  of  fate  and  oils  to  Europe  gain.  Exports  of  fats,  oils  and  oil- 
seeds  were  close  to  ^3^0  million  in  value  for  the  July -March  period  this 
year,  representing  a gain  of  50  percent  over  a year  ago.  Main  reason  is 
the  larger  shipments  to  Europe,  especially  to  top  customers  like  the 
Netherlands,  West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy.  Appreciable 
gains  were  made  in  exports  of  some  products  to  Cuba,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Austria. 

Prices  and  supplies  favor  U.  S.  lard  exports.  For  the  past  3 months  lard 
exports  averaged  about  50  million  pounds,  somewhat  above  the  monthly 
average  for  all  of  1953“5^»  July -March  shipments  of  nearly  ^00  million 
pounds  this  year  compared  with  about  280  million  last  year.  Lard  sui>plies 
were  plentiful,  prices  favorable,  and  the  market  active. 

Soybean  exports  ahead,  oil  behind,  last  year’s  levels.  Exports  of  soy- 
beans have  been  running  ahead  of  last  year,  while  those  of  soybean  oil 
have  been  legging.  Estimates  for  bean  exports  through  March  this  year 
total  4l  million  bustels,  about  I5  percent  more  than  last  year;  foreign 
demand  was  strengthened  by  lower  prices  in  the  wake  of  a record  crop.  On 
the  other  hand,  oil  exports,  totaling  21  million  pounds  through  January, 
were  only  about  60  percent  of  a year  ago,  partly  as  the  result  of  foreign 
preference  to  import  beans  and  crush  abroad  and  partly  as  the  result  of 
price  relationships  favoring  lard  and  cottonseed  oil. 

Cottonseed  oil  exports  still  maintaining  strong  lead.  Estimates  based  on 
CCC  sales  for  export  Indicate  that  through  March  this  year  cottonseed  oil 
eaports  totaled  over  5OO  million  pounds,  three  times  the  level  of  a year 
ago.  Last  month’s  estimate  of  525  million  pounds  for  total  shipments 
through  February  was  based  on  purchases  that  were  subsequently  postponed. 


FRUITS  ARU  VEGETABLES 


Increased  purchasing  power  abroad  assists  fruit  and  Tegetable  exports^ 

Exports  of  fruits  and  vegetaMes  for  the  July^larch  period  this  year  are 

estimated  at  $200  million  in  value,  $^  million  larger  than  a year  ago. 
Biggest  factor  was  larger  takings  hy  Canada,  with  indications  that  the 
European  market  is  running  a little  ahead  of  last  year.  Both  Canada  and 
Europe  have  heen  enjoying  increased  purchasing  power;  however,  unfavorable 
foreign  crops  also  helped  to  expand  U.  S.  sales. 

IMPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

Agricultural  imports  remain  low.  January’s  agricultural  imports  of  $35^ 
million  this  year  were  S6  percent  of  a year  ago,  about  the  same  as  in 
December  195^ • January  was  the  fourteenth  successive  month  in  which  im- 
ports were  bfelow  the  year  before.  Principal  reductions  were  in  coffee 
and  cacao  beans  while  notable  gains  occurred  for  cattle,  cane  sugar,  crude 
rubber,  cotton,  and  raw  silk. 

Price- supply  relationships  evident  in  import  pattern.  July -January  im- 
ports  of  $2,120  million  were  90  percent  as  much  as  a year  ago.  Imports  of 
individual  items  shifted  substantially,  with  price-supply  relationships 
being  the  main  governing  factor.  Plentiful  supplies  at  home  reduced  the 
incentive  for  purchases  abroad  of  barley,  oats,  feeds  and  fodders,  sugar, 
hides  and  skins,  and  wool.  Buyers  took  less  coffee,  tea,  and  cacao  beans 
because  of  higher  prices.  Where  prices  were  down  somewhat,  iaports  were 
up,  as  for  molasses,  spices,  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils. 

Mexican  animals  swell  Januaiy  cattle  imports.  With  the  opening  of  the 
border  on  January  1 and  the  attractive  domestic  price  situation,  cattle 
i!j^rts  increased  to  99 1 000  head  during  January.  The  Mexican  border  had 
been  closed  to  cattle  from  May  23,  1953  ^0  the  first  of  this  year  by 
reason  of  reported  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico. 

Coffee  ifl^rts  continue  on  replacement  basis.  Estimates  of  coffee  imports 
after  January  indicate  a continuation  of  the  reduced  level  of  purchases  as 
compared  with  a year  ago.  Total  through  March  this  year  was  about  1*5 
billion  pounds,  or  two-thirds  as  much  as  a year  ago.  In  the  six  weeks 
since  March  1,  the  coffee  market  has  remained  firm  and  steady,  with  spot 
prices  for  Santos  4 averaging  about  5®  cents  a pound.  However,  buying  in 
an  uncertain  market  has  continued  only  on  a replacement  basis. 

Favorable  prices  revive  cacao  bean  imports.  Through  January  of  this  fiscal 
year,  imports  of  cacao  beans  totaling  2^5  "million  pounds  were  about  90  per- 
cent as  leorge  as  a year  ago.  Imports  lagged  as  a result  of  smaller  sup- 
plies and  higher  prices,  but  the  picture  changed  in  February.  Arrivals  in 
February  and  March  totaled  about  30  percent  in  excess  of  a year  ago,  with 
the  result  that  the  gap  between  this  year’s  6Jid  last  year’s  imports  was 
narrowed!  July-March  total  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  365  million 
pounds  (assuming  l4o  pounds  to  the  bag),  or  about  94  percent  of  a year  ago. 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS:  January  1954  and  1955  and  Jiily-January  1953-54  and  1954"'55 
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EXPORT  HISHLIGHTS 

' I tfit 

Jialy -April  a^icnltural  exports  9 percent  ahead  of  last  year.  With 
months  left  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  shipments  of  a^icultural  commodities 
oversees  total  $2,6  'billion,  9 percent  more  than  a year  ago.  At  this  rate, 
the  fiscal  year  total  will  be  close  to  $3»2  billion  compared  with  $2.93  "bH** 
lion  last  year.  Through  March,  exports  ran  12  percent  ahead,  according  to 
Census  Bureau  data;  information  from  other  sources  indicates  a drop  in  April 
when  shipments  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco  were  reduced. 


European  prosperity  underlies  higher  export  level.  U.  S.  agriculture  owes  its 
improved  e^ort  status  this  year  largely  to  better  economic  conditions  abroad, 
particularly  in  Western  Europe  where  prosperous  conditions  verge  on  a boom. 

In  fact,  President  Eisenhower  has  requested  no  economic  aid  funds  in  1955“56 
for  the  original  Marshall  Plan  countries  in  Western  Europe.  Larger  sales  in 
Western  Europe  this  year  also  reflect  195^* s poor  quality  crops.  Moreover, 
increases  in  gold  and  dollar  holdings  in  a number  of  countries  have  been 
accompanied  by  moves  toward  freer  trade  and  payments. 

Foreign-currency  sales  help  boost  exports.  In  fiscal  year  1953‘“5^t  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  under  Section  550  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953  resulted  in  paid  shijanents  totaling  $ll6  million.  Author- 
isations carried  over  into  tlas  current  year  have  resulted  in  paid  shipments 
amounting  to  $97  million  through  March,  Under  Section  402  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  195^t  which  authorizes  the  PGA  to  spend  $350  million  for  surplus 
farm  commodities,  paid  shipments  through  March  added  up  to  $90  million.  In 
addition,  Public  Law  480  Title  I foreign-currency  sales  by  U.  S.  esporters  as 
of  May  13  totaled  $60  million  at  export  market  value. 

Other  Government  programs  are  also  active.  Other  Government  programs  which 
are  moving  agricultural  commodities  include  export  sales  of  CGC  commodities  at 
competitive  world  prices,  Section  4l6  donations  to  private  welfare  organiza- 
tions, emergency  relief  under  Title  II  of  Public  Law  480,  international  barter 
under  Section  303  Public  Law  480,  and  Export-Import  Bank  loans. 
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Most  major  classes  show  improvement.  Most  commodity  classes — cotton, 
toTjacco,  vege talkie  fats  and  oils,  fruits  and  'regetaMes,  and  livestock 
products — continued  in  a more  favora'ble  position  so  far  this  year  than 
last,  Total  for  grains  and  feeds,  however,  was  still  short  of  a year  ago 
due  to  less  corn  and  rice  exported.  Among  individual  products,  substantial 
gains  occurred  in  cotton,  cottonseed  oil,  flaxseed,  lard,  wheat,  barley, 
grain  sorghums,  oats,  and  rye. 


COTTOH 

Price  uncertainty  slows  cotton  exports.  July-April  cotton  shipments  totaled 
about  3*2  million  bales  this  year,  S percent  more  than  a year  ego.  There 
has  been  a dovmtum  since  January  that  has  been  more  than  seasonal;  practi- 
cally all  foreign  spinning  mills  that  use  imported  cotton  are  reported  to 
be  buying  only  to  meet  minimum  requirements.  Uncertainty  in  regard  to  price 
for  cotton  entering  international  trade  in  the  coming  months  is  said  to  be 
tbs  principal  factor  in  the  lack  of  buying  interest  abroad. 

TOBACCO 


Tobacco  exports  favorable  in  prosperous  Western  Europe,  July-April  tobacco 
shorts  are  estimated  at  aboutT5,0  mill  ion  pounds  this  year  as  compared  with 
about  400  million  last  year.  All  of  this  gain  has  occurred  in  the  last 
several  months,  February  and  March  shipments  totaled  64  million  pounds  com- 
pared with  4l  million  for  the  like  months  a year  ago,  April  shipments  are 
estimated  from  trade  sources  to  be  under  a year  ago*  The  favorable  e^ort 
position  reflects  mainly  high  levels  of  economic  activity  in  Western  Europe; 
even  so,  U.  S,  exporters  are  meeting  strong  competition  there  from  leaf 
grown  elsewhere. 


GHAIBS 


Wheat  exports  still  ahead  despite  April  decline.  Exports  of  wheat  and 
flour,  having  attained  a high  of  33  million  bushels  in  BCarch,  dropped  to 
l6  million  in  April  as  compared  with  21  million  a year  ago*  Combined  ex- 
ports in  March  and  April  were  in  line  with  the  Jamiary-February  shipments. 
Despite  the  April  drop,  the  July”April  total  of  about  225  million  bushels 
this  year  was  30  percent  ahead  of  last  year;  major  destinations  were  the 
United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  Japan,  Brazil,  and  Greece.  ?rin- 
cipal  factor  in  this  year*s  gain  has  been  the  poor  quality  of  1954*6  Euro- 
pean harvest.  About  IS  million  bushels  sold  to  Turliy  and  Yugoslavia  for 
their  currencies  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  4S0  are  included  in  the  year’s 
total. 

Barley  exports  much  above  last  season.  April’s  barley  e^^orts,  although 
much  smaller  than  March’s,  were  still  several  times  shipments  a year  ago. 
The  30  million  bushels  exported  since  July  were  more  than  double  the  ship- 
ments in  the  like  period  last  year;  U.  S*  supplies  for  export  are  more 
plentiful  this  year*  Principal  destinations  were  Turkey,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  Japan.  Shipments  to  Turkey  this  year  included  3*4  million 
bushels  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  4S0. 


TRADE  NEWS  ROUNDUP 


Majr  23,  1955 

Status  of  PaWlc  Law  4S0  Titla  I actiwities  (sales  for  foreign  currency) 
as  of  May  13: 

. • eSlaven  agreements  signeda  6 of  since  April  20;  raluB 

of  all  prograins  (GCC  co°st)  amounts  to  $218  million.  Programs 
in  various  stages  of  negotiation  total  $2S0  millioSj  making  a 
grand  total  of  about  $500  million  at  GGG  costj  which  is  ©<^V“ 
aleat  to  approximately  $400  million  at  export  market  value • 

•..Purchase  authorisations  total  $95.6  million  at  export  market 
value? 
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13.1 

ee. Sales  hy  U.  S.  exporters  under  these  authorizations  amount  to 
l^iout  $60  million  at  export  marJ^t  value. 

Expansion  of  IJSDA  barter  program  continues?  B^ay  4 announcement  gives  OCC 
authority  to  exchange  oats,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  and  rye.  Authority 
had  previously  been  given  for  wheat,  corn,  and  dairy  products.  Tbs 
authorized  list  has  been  es^anded  to  include  all  friendly  countries. 

Export-Import  Bank  loan  of  $6  million  has  been  extended  to  Austria  to 
finance  purchase  of  U.  S.  cotton;  last  time  Austria  borrowed  U.  S*  funds 
to  buy  cotton  was  in  1952.  H.  S.  cotton  exports  to  Austria  through  Pebmary 
of  the  current  marketing  year  totaled  12  thousand  bales,  less  than  half 
the  28  thousand  shipped  during  the  like  period  last  year. 

lew  PAS  approach  to  market  development  1©  a food  exhibit  at  the  Interna- 
tional Food  Fair  to  be  held  at  Colo^e,  Germany,  October  1-9-  ^rade  groups 
are  joining  in  sponsorship,  and  private  firms  are  invited  to  participate. 
Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  International  Trade  Fair  Staff,  FAS. 

« lei  Di 

A USDA-State  Department  team  is  on  the  way  to  Asia  to  consult  with  rice- 
producing  countries  on  means  of  increasing  consumption.  Aaoti^r  mission  is 
in  Cuba,  principal  market  for  U.  S.  rice.  These  are  efforts  to  find  a 
constructive  solution  to  the  complex  rice  problem. 

« « 


U.  S.  agriculture  continues  to  strengthen  its  competitive  position  abroad 
with  more  steps  to  meet  foreign  quality  demands.  Latest  move  is  new  soy- 


■bean  standards  that  reduce  foreign  materials,  restrict  splits,  and  put  off- 
color heans  in  grade  3 less*  Hew  standards  are  affect  ire  Septem'ber  1. 

4i  <l) 

While  foreign  agricuLtnral  leaders  Tislt  this  country  primarily  to  observe 
production  methods,  visits  also  give  firsthand  acquaintance  with  U,  S,  agri- 
cultural products  and  selling  approaches.  Two  groups  now  windiiag  up  visits 
here  led  'by  Austrian  and  Spanish  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  respectively. 

Lists  of  forei^  firms  handling  specified  commodities  are  obtainable  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Bivision,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington  25f  B.  C. 

Japan®®  April-September  f©re5.gn  exchange  budget  indicates  the  dollars  expected 
to  be  allocated  for  import si  Compared  with  the  like  period  last  year,  in- 
creases are  shown  for  U.  S.  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tallow,  and  soybeans. 

l^sct  more  difficulty  in  selling  TJ.  S.  lard  in  Europe,  and  more  West  European 
competition  in  the  Caribbean  pork  and  lard  markets  because  almost  ©very  coun- 
try in  Europe  will  have  a considerable  increase  in  pork  production  this  year, 
according  to  Melville  A.  Brisko,  just  returned  from  an  FAS  marketing  survey. 

Brazil  announced  May  4 that  cotton  exporters  would  get  43.06  cruzeiros  per 
dollar  as  compared  with  37 *06  previously.  Shortly  afterward,  it  appeared  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  iS  percent  increase  was  reflected  in  higher  prices 

to  farmers  and  one-fourth  in  lower 
prices  to  foreign  customers.  Back- 
ground! Brazil  is  a major  cotton 
ei^orter,  ranking  third  in  1953“54 
when  it  shipped  about  a third  as 
xauch  as  the  United  States. 

« » :ti 

The  United  Hat  ions*  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  continues  to 
consider  trad©  and  surplus  disposal 
problems.  Its  Committee  on  Commod- 
ity Problems  meets  in  Borne  May  23- 
June  3 1 the  Council,  June  6-17* 

USBA  will  be  represented. 

« « >0 

Look  for  world  cotton  exports  to 

pick  up  stgain  once  present  price  un- 

certainties are  resolved;  foreign 
mill  use  is  steady,  and  importers* 
stocks  are  down  to  minimum  operating 
levels.  The  United  States  has  fared 
well  so  far  this  year  in  total  world 
cotton  trade. 


COTTON:  U.  S.  8MPROVES  ITS  POSITION 
IN  THE  WORLD  MARKET 

I IMPORTS  OF  20  MAJOR  IMPORTERS  * 


MILLION  BALES  (500  LBS.  EACH) 

♦comparable  periods  proa.  AOCOST  I TO  LATEST  MONTH  AVAILABLE  IN  EACH  COUNTRY 
U.  S.  0.  A. 
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West  European  taMzigs  of  U»  S»  grain  gorgliys  larger  this  year>  &rain 
sorghum  exports  held  their  own  in  April?  (Total  of  I.5  million  bushels 
inspected  for  export  was  but  sll^tly  less  than  in  the  preTious  month 
and  compared  with  ne^igible  shipments  a year  ago*  July-April  total  of 
IB  million  bushels  this  year  compared  with  less  than  5 million  last  year; 
bulk  of  increase  reflects  larger  sales  to  Western  E\irope9  notably  the 
United  Kingdom^  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 

Com  exports  again  turn  downward.  After  gaining  orer  a year  ago  in  Eeb-’ 
ruary  and  March,  com  exports  declined  in  April;  April  inspections  for 
export  totaled  somewhat  more  than  4 million  bushels  this  year  as  compared 
with  actual  e3q)orts  of  S million  a year  ago.  July-April  total  of  66  mil- 
lion bushels  this  year  compares  with  SS  million  last  year;  big  share  of 
decline  reflects  less  demand  in  Mexico,  but  shipments  to  dairy  countries 
of  Western  Europe  also  totaled  less  this  year. 

Public  Law  4g0  produces  marked  improTement  in  oat  shipments.  Exports  of 
^ts,  which  totted  only  342  thousand  Mshels  during  the  first  10  months 
last  fiscal  year,  totaled  g million  bushels  thus  far  this  year;  3*^  mil- 
lion bushels  went  to  Turkey  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  4g0*  Oat  e^orts, 
usually  comprising  a small  part  of  a year*s  grain  trade,  have  earned  about 
$7.5  million  so  far  this  year:  Availabilities  have  bean  larger  this  year. 

Hye  sales  this  year  still  up  despite  April  fall.  Another  grain  normally 
ranking  low  among  exports  is  rye,  but  sales  through  April  this  year  were 
nearly  3 million  bushels  as  compared  with  11  thousand  a year  ego.  April 
shipments  were  only  21  thousand  bushels  this  year,  but  earlier  exports 
considerably  improved  the  total  for  the  year  to  date. 

Lagging  sales  to  Japan  hurt  ric©  e^orts;  improvement  due.  Pebraary*s 
rice  exports  through  commercial  channels  amounted  to  only  23  million 
pounds  this  year  as  compared  with  191  million  last  year.  Juiy-Pebruary 
total  was  467  million  pounds  this  year  and  1,250  million  last  year.  Big 
factor  has  been  the  lagging  sales  to  Japan,  but  they  are  due  for  improve^ 
ment  when  shipments  of  recent  purchases  get  underway. 

FATS , OILS  m)  OILSEEDS 


Both  prices  and  supplies  enhance  position  of  U.  S.  fats  and  oils  abroad. 
Exports  of  fats,  oils  and  oilseeds  totaled  over*  $400  million  during  July*® 
April  this  year,  a gain  of  37  percent  over  a year  ago.  Improvement  is 
due  largely  to  plentiful  supplies  and  favorable  prices  here. 

...Lard:  Exports,  averaging  50  million  pounds  in  recent  months, 
amounted  to  46  million  pounds  in  March.  Total  through  April 
is  estimated  at  435  million  pounds  this  year  as  compared  with 
320  million  last  year. 

...Soybeans;  Despite  a rather  sharp  drop  in  exports  in  April 
(to  less  than  2 million  bushels),  total  through  April  this 
year  is  estimated  at  44  million  bushels,  an  eighth  more  than 
in  the  like  period  last  year.  In  addition  to  lower  prices. 


- 6 » 


foreign  preference  to  import  "beans  for  crashing  instead  of 
oil  has  assisted  in  moving  the  crop. 

• ..Soybean  oil:  Through  Pehruary  this  year,  oil  esqjorts  of 

23  million  poTinds  were  less  than  half  the  shipments  a year  ago« 

...Cottonseed  oils  Although  exports  in  March  and  April  are  esti- 
mated to  he  well  under  a year  ago,  total  thus  far  this  year  of 
about  570  million  pounds  compares  with  193  million  a year  ago. 

Nearly  all  exports  in  the  past  2 years  have  come  from  GCC  stocks. 

FRUITS  AI^D  VECaTABLSS 

Prosperity  abroad  helps  market  fruits  and  vegetables.  Exports  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  July -April  period  this  year  are  estimated  at  close 
to  $220  million  as  compared  with  about  $200  million  last  year.  Demand  has 
been  stronger  both  in  Europe  and  in  Canada,  reflecting  not  only  increased 
foreign  purchasing  power  but  also  some  unfavorable  harvests. 


IMPORT  HICHLIGHTS 


Declining  import  trend  continues  in  February.  Agricultural  imports  in 
Februai^  were  valued  at  $31S  million  tliis  year  as  compared  with  $339  mil- 
lion last  year;  they  were  down  from  a year  ago  for  the  fifteenth  succes- 
sive month.  Main  reduction  occurred  in  coffee;  but  also  less  meats  copra, 
molasses,  fresh  tomatoes,  cacao  beans,  grains  and  feeds,  and  sisal  and 
hanequen  were  imported.  Items  that  recorded  sizable  gains  were  cattle, 
wool,  cotton,  jute,  silk,  rubber,  and  fats  and  oils. 


Import  drop  amounts  to  10  percent  this  year.  July-February  agricultural 
imports^ totaled  $2,438  million  this  year  a*s  against  $2,6S9  million  a year 
ago,  or  a decline  of  $251  million.  Principal  commodity  to  decline  was 
coffee;  drop  amounted  to  $190  million.  Total  of  all  other  reductions  was 
$147  million,  mainly  in  hides  and  skins,  beef  and  veal,  wool,  canned 
pineapples,  feed  grains,  feeds  and  fodders,  copra,  sugar,  and  fresh  toma- 
toes. July-February  increases  this  year  totaled  $86  million.  There  were 
gains  for  cattle  and  silk.  While  in5)ort  values  were  up  also  for  cacao 
beans,  tea,  rubber,  and  cotton  due  to  higher  prices,  quantities  imported 
were  smaller. 


Coffee  imports  still  small.  Coffee  imports  in  April  continued  at  a level 
much  reduced  from  a year  ago;  an  uncertain  market  has  encouraged  only 
purchases  to  meet  minimum  replacement  needs.  Imports  of  coffee  through 
April  this  year  are  estimated  at  about  1.6  billion  pounds  as  compared 
with  2.4  billion  a year  ago. 

Mexican  cattle  imports  continue  heavy.  Imports  of  99  thousand  head  of 
cattle  in  January  were  followed  by  an  additional  68  thousand  in  February. 
Increase  this  year  over  last  yesir  reflects  opening  of  Mexican  border  on 
Jan\iary  1 and  attractive  prices  here. 


DORESTIC  EXPORTS:  Februaiy  1954  &nd  1955  and  July-"February  1953“54  and  1954-55 
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Issued  monthly  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Free  within  U.  S.  on  request.  Also  available  is  the  monthly  Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  Statistical  Report,  listing  monthly  and  annual  statistics  on  quantity  and 
value  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  and  impKjrts,  destinations,  comparisons  with  previous  year. 


EXPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

This  year  8 percent  ahead  of  last  In  July-May  period.  With  April  * s liill  in 
farm  exports  continuing  into  May,  shipments  for  the  July-May  period  this  year 
totaled  close  to  $2.9  hillion,  or  S percent  more  than  a year  ago.  Through 
April,  exports  ran  9 percent  ahead,  according  to  Census  Bureau  data;  informa- 
tion from  other  sources  indicates  that  May’s  exports,  like  April’s,  were  well 
under  a year  ago. 

International  outlook  makes  “buyers  cautious.  During  the  past  year,  vastly  im- 
proved economic  conditions  abroad  have  been  a bolstering  factor  for  exports. 
Moreover,  a clouded  world  outlook  encouraged  foreign  buying  ahead  of  current 
needs.  With  the  change  in  outlook  since  March,  however,  buying  has  largely 
shifted  to  immediate  requirements.  This  change  was  undoubtedly  a factor  in 
the  sharp  decline  in  April  and  May  e3q)orts. 

Lull  in  Title  I authorizations  slows  recent  exports.  After  issuance  of  $SS 
million  in  Title  I,  Public  Law  480,  purchase  authorizations  through  mid-Eebru- 
ary,  total  from  that  date  through  mid-April  was  only  $l4  million.  The  lull  in 
exports  during  April  and  May  is  in  part  attributable  to  this  slackening,  ^w- 
ever,  in  the  past  2 months,  over  $100  million  has  been  authorized.  Shipments 
against  recent  authorizations  were  expected  to  start  in  June.  Combined  author- 
izations under  Title  II  of  Public  Law  4g0  and  Section  402  of  Public  Law  665 
have  been  running  rather  steadily  at  about  $50  million  a month  since  last  fall; 
in  May,  however,  total  jumped  to  $120  million. 

Most  major  classes  show  improvement  this  year.  With  the  exception  of  grains 
and  feeds,  values  of  most  commodity  classes — cotton,  tobacco,  vegetable  fats 
and  oils,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  livestock  products — continued  more  favor- 
able through  May  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year.  Total  grains  and  feeds 
continued  under  a year  ago  due  to  smaller  exports  of  com  and  rice;  vdieat, 
barley,  and  grain  sorghums  did  better  this  year.  Earlier  gains  for  cotton, 
v/heat,  and  tobacco  were  reduced  in  April  and  May;  however,  July-Kay  shipments 
of  cottonseed  oil,  flaxseed,  lard,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  and  rye  contin- 
ued ahead  of  a year  ago. 
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COTTOir 


^■Ice  uncertainty  still  main  factor  in  slow  cotton  exports.  With  the  lag  in 
cat  ton  exports  that  began  in  Febniar7  continuing  into  May,  July-May  total  is 
estimated  at  nearly  3*5  million  bales  this  year,  only  4 percent  ahead  of  last 
year.  Foreign  buyers  have  been  using  stocks  heavily  because  of  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  price  trends  in  coming  months.  Stocks  in  most  European  countries 
are  at  their  lowest  levels  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Title  I,  Public  Law 
4g0,  agreements  concluded  in  recent  months  will  stimulate  sales;  however,  bulk 
of  shipments  is  not  likely  to  move  out  until  next  fiscal  year. 

TOBACCO 


Tobacco  exports  strong  despite  recent  declines.  Through  March  this  year,  to- 
bacco leaf  exports  were  S percent  ahead  of  a year  ago;  however,  April  and  May 
shipments  fell  sharply.  As  a result,  total  for  July-May  period  this  year  is 
estimated  at  435  million  pounds,  export  weight,  only  2 percent  over  a year  ago. 
Despite  declines,  exports  remain  strong;  prosperity  in  Europe  is  the  principal 
reason.  Increased  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  approximately  offset  decline 
to  West  Germany. 


GRAINS 


April  and  May  declines  in  wheat  exports  narrow  lead  over  a year  ago . Expo rt s 
of  wheat  and  flour  dropped  from  a high  of  33  million  bushels  in  March  to  19 
million  in  April.  May*s  exports  were  about  the  same  as  April’s  according  to 
USDA  inspections.  Both  months  were  smaller  than  a year  ago.  Through  March, 
exports  were  37  percent  ahead  of  a year  ago.  As  a result  of  the  April  and 
May  declines,  however,  July-May  shipments  totaled  245  million  bushels,  or  about 
25  percent  ahead  of  last  year.  Geiins  earlier  this  year  reflected  the  poor 
quality  of  Europe’s  195^  harvest.  This  period  of  urgency  is  over,  and  another 
, season  of  extraordinary  purchases  is  not  in  prospect  except  in  the  United  King- 
dom. About  21  million  bushels  sold  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  4g0  are  includ- 
ed in  this  year’s  total. 

Barley  exports  chalk  tg?  farther  gains.  April  and  May  barley  exports  of  7 mil- 
llon  busbels  raised  total  through  ^ay  this  fiscal  year  to  nearly  35  million 
bushels  as  compared  with  12  million  a year  ago.  Plentiful  domestic  supplies 
have  encouraged  sales  abroad.  April  1 stocks  were  the  largest  on  record. 

This  year’s  figures  include  3-^  million  bushels  for  Turkey  under  Title  I of 
Public  Law  4g0. 

Plentiful  supplies,  lower  prices,  stimulate  grain  sorghum  exports.  May  sor- 
ghum inspections  were  over  four  times  actual  eaQ)orts  in  May  last  year.  Total 
through  May  this  fiscal  year  is  nearly  24  million  bushels,  or  four  times  a 
year  ago.  This  year’s  trade  includes  750  thousand  bushels  shipped  to  Israel 
under  Title  I of  Public  Law  4g0.  Plentiful  supplies  available  at  favorable 
prices  have  encouraged  foreign  takings.  Stocks  in  off-farm  positions  on 
April  1 were  the  largest  on  record. 

Public  Law  4g0  aids  oat  shipments  this  year.  Last  year,  oat  shipments 
through  May  aggregated  3^3  thousand  bushels;  this  year,  shipments  in  the 
like  period  totaled  over  9 million.  Sale  of  3*4  million  bushels  to  Turkey 
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TRADE  NEWS  ROUNDUP 


Jime  30*  1955 

June  5 was  the  25th  anniversary  of  PAS,  From  1930  1939  the  organisa- 

tion hore  the  same  name  as  now,  but  between  1939  and  1953  ^as  called 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Belations*  I^on  reestablishment  under 
the  original  name,  primary  emphasis  was  shifted  to  trade  promotion. 

Latest  step  in  FAS  reorganization  is  expansion  of  agricultural  attache 
service-— overseas  ”eyes  and  ears”  of  TJ.  S.  agricultiire.  USDA's  1955“56 
appropriation,  signed  by  President  Eisenhower  on  !4ay  23,  provides  for 
B6  positions,  an  increase  of  over  number  occupied  on  Hovember  1,  195^ • 

Another  change  is  separation  of  FAS  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products  Divi- 
sion into  a division  for  livestock  and  meat  and  another  for  daily  products 
and  poultry.  This  move  intensifies  efforts  to  market  U.  S.  dairy  products, 
still  in  surplus  position,  and  meat  products,  which  are  encountering  stiff 
competition  abroad. 

♦ ♦ * 

Since  the  previous  issue  of  TNR  (May  23)  ♦ seven  new  country  agreements  have 
been  signed  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  4g0:  United  Kingdom,  $15  million; 
Japan,  $85  million;  Korea,  $15  million;  Austria,  $6  million;  Thailand,  $2 
million;  Greece,  $l4  million;  and  Colombia,  $5  million.  Amounts  eire  export 
market  values;  CCC  cost  totals  about  $180  million.  Total  for  all  17  coun- 
tries on  June  2?  was  $46l  million,  CCC  cost;  $357  million,  export  market 
value. 

Agreement  with  Japan  should  now  enable  her  to  reexpand  imports  and  maintain 
consumption  at  a higher  level.  Because  of  decreased  U,  S.  expenditures 
there,  Japan  curtailed  imports  in  order  to  protect  her  international  pay” 
ments  position.  Reduction  in  purchases  of  U.  S.  farm  products  through 
March  this  fiscal  year  is  25  percent  compared  with  last  year. 

See  FAS  circular  FATP  I5-55,  “Agricultural  Tariff  Concessions  Exchanged  at 
Conference  To  Admit  Japan  to  the  General  A^eement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,” 
June  15,  for  list  of  agricultural  .commodities  on  which  Japan  is  granting 
tariff  concessions.  U.  S.  exports  of  these  items  in  I953  totaled  $207 
lion. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  almost  certain  this  year  to  return  to  its  traditional 
position  as  best  customer  for  U,  S,  farm  products.  The  fruit  picture,  how” 
ever,  still  is  not  good.  What  the  U.  S.  fruit  industry  is  up  against  in 
getting  back  to  first  place  in  the  British  market  is  described  in  Fred  A. 
Motz’s  circular  FLAP  3-55,  Maj"  15,  “Summary  of  U.  S.  Apple  Exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom.” 

U.  S.  agriculture's  new  attache  in  Caisada  after  July  I5  will  be  Fred  J. 
Rossiter,  Assistant  Administrator  of  FAS.  The  post  is  an  important  one; 
Canada  is  U.  S.  agriculture's  third  best  foreign  customer. 
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Look  for  considerable  shipping  activity  in  the  next  several  months  under 
barter  arrangements.  Through  May  JL  this  fiscal  year,  contracts  call  for 
$255  million  worth  of  agricultural  commodities  ($43  million  in  May  alone) 
of  which  $100  million  worth  has  been  e:q)orted,  about  90  percent  wheat.  How 
future  shipments  will  divide  up  among  commodities  cannot  be  foretold  inasmuch 
as  contractors  are  not  required  to  designate  in  advance  just  which  agricul- 
tural commodities  on  the  CCC  list  will  be  taken. 

Another  good  prospect  is  for  large  shipments  of  food  fats,  particularly  lard, 
soybeans,  and  cottonseed  oil.  Total  food  fat  exports  for  the  marketing  year 
ending  in  September  maybe  as  much  as  50  percent  above  last  year’s  record 
1.6  billion  pounds.  Plentiful  supplies  and  favorable  prices  have  been  the 
principal  stimulants. 

Egg  and  poultry  esports— 90  percent  of  which  go  to  the  Caribbean  area — should 
be  helped  by  removal  of  a 5~cent  duty  on  baby  chicks  imported  into  Cuba. 

This  action  followed  two  Venezuelan  steps:  Monthly  instead  of  quarterly 
issuance  of  import  certificates  for  baby  chicks,  and  removal  of  duty  on  eggs 
imported  through  Maracaibo. 


41  « * 

Judging  from  trade  interest,  full  participation  is  expected  at  the  Cologne 
International  Food  Fair,  October  1-9*  USM  has  reserved  6,^00  square  feet, 
with  individual  units  approximating  20  by  5 feet.  Significance  of  the  fair 
is  enhanced  by  West  Germany’s  gradual  liberalization  of  dollar  imports. 

41  4(  « 

Latest  information  on  wheat  sales  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement: 
through  June  l4  this  marketing  year,  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  sold 
about  70  percent  of  their  respective  guarantees  (U.  S.  guarantee  is  196  mil- 
lion bushels,  Canada’s  1^2  million). 
Sales  by  Australia,  the  other  prin- 
cipal IWA  exporter,  were  90  percent 
of  a 45  million  bushel  guarantee. 


Secretary  Benson’s  cotton  export 
advisory  committee  is  now  function- 
ing. Eight  industry  representatives 
are  serving  on  it.  The  committee  is 
advising  on  a program  to  facilitate 
disposal  of  CCC  cotton. 

» 41  « 


U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  public  hear- 
ings: June  l4  on  imports  of  rye, 
rye  flour,  and  rye  meal;  June  21  on 
imports  of  shelled  filberts. 


UNITED  KINGDOM 
MOVES  INTO  FIRST  PLACE  THIS  YEAR 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Exports 
July -March  1953-54  and  1954-55. 


1953-54  1954-55 
Total  U.S. 

Agricultural  Exports 

FAS -N  EG.  574 
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under  Title  I of  Poblic  Law  was  a major  factor  in  the  gain;  however, 
plentiful  domestic  supplies  have  encouraged  sales  abroad  generally.  April  1 
stocks  were  practically  equal  to  the  record  on  that  date  in  1946. 

Rice  exports  gain  in  March  and  April  but  are  still  below  last  year.  Rice 
shipments  in  March  and  April  were  up  as  compared  with  earlier  months  but  still 
under  a year  ago.  July-April  total  of  64S  million  pounds  this  year  ran  43 
percent  as  large  as  a year  ago.  Sales  to  Japan  and  Cuba  have  picked  up  in  the 
past  2 months  but  not  sufficiently  to  narrow  the  gap  between  this  year’s 
last  year’s  exports. 


RATS,  OILS  AITD  OILSEEDS 


Lower  prices.  Increased  supplies,  stimulate  lard  exports . Lard  exports  in- 
creased  from  46  million  pounds  in  March  to  5^  April;  May  esports 

were  close  to  60  million  pounds  according  to  USDA  inspections.  July-M^  ex- 
port estimate  of  over  500  million  pounds  this  year  was  about  35  percent  ahead 
of  last  year.  Favorable  prices  in  relation  to  those  for  vegetable  oils  this 
year  have  encouraged  exports  from  large  domestic  supplies. 

Tallo'^  sales  boom.  Tallow  exports  gained  from  a tot  ail  of  91  million  pounds 
in  March  to  9^  million  in  April;  both  months  were  improved  over  a year  ago. 
July-May  estimate  of  nearly  1 billion  pounds  this  year  compares  with  950  million 
last  year.  High  rates  of  animal  slaughter  combined  with  increased  foreign 
demand  for  soap  fats  have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  record  export  rate. 

Gain  in  soybean  esports  continues.  Combined  March  and  April  exports  of  soybeans 
were  6 million  bushels  this  year  as  conpared  with  5 million  last  year.  July-May 
total  is  estimated  at  4g  million  bushels  or  about  20  percent  over  a year  ago. 
Foreign  interest  in  beans  for  crushing  has  aided  export  sales. 

Price  relationships  discourage  soybean  oil  exports.  Soybean  oil  exports  through 
April  this  year,  latest  period  for  which  data  are  available,  totaled  29  million 
potinds.  This  compares  with  S5  million  in  the  like  period  last  year  and  11 5 mil- 
lion in  1952-53*  Main  reason  for  this  year’s  lower  export  level:  More  favor- 
able prices  for  lard  and  cottonseed  oil. 

CCC  cottonseed  oil  still  big  factor  in  exports.  Despite  declines  in  cottonseed 
oil  esports  this  spring  from  a year  earlier,  the  July-May  total  is  estimated  at 
575  million  pounds  this  year  as  compared  with  252  million  last  year.  Heavier 
sales  for  export  were  made  by  CCC  earlier  in  the  year.  CCC’s  program  to  dis- 
pose of  its  surplus  holdings  in  tlie  past  2 years  has  been  successful. 

TTEGETABLES 


Potato  exports  continue  strong  over  last  year.  Exports  of  white  potatoes  have 
been  running  ahead  of  a year  ago  since  last  fall.  Total  through  April  this 
fiscal  year  is  33^  million  pounds,  or  63  percent  more  than  last  year.  Chief 
reason  for  the  strong  lead  has  been  the  short  supply  situation  in  Canada  arising 
from  a poor  harvest. 
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DAIHT  PRODUCTS 


Milk  exports  to  Asia  boost  March  and  April  total.  Large  gains  were  made  in 
March  and  April  exports  of  evaporated  milk  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  over 
last  year.  Gains  for  evaporated  milk  reflected  largely  increases  for  the 
Philippine  Republic;  those  for  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  increases  for  India  in 
March  and  Japan  in  April.  July -April  total  for  two  products  this  year  exceeded 
that  of  last  year. 


IMPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

Agricultural  imports  increase  in  March,  decline  in  April.  After  running  under 
a jrear  earlier  for  15  consecutive  months,  agricultural  imports  in  March  this 
year  showed  a gain  over  last  year  but  in  April  they  again  fell  behind.  March’s 
$371  million  this  year  compared  with  $361  million  last  year;  April’s  $31^  mil- 
lion this  year  contrasted  with  $426  million  last  year.  While  coffee  continued 
low  in  March,  gains  in  a large  number  of  other  items  accounted  for  the  larger 
total.  Drop  in  April  from  a year  earlier  reflected  reduced  coffee  import s- 

Year  through  April  10  percent  behind.  Imports  through  April  totaled  $3fl27 
million,  or  10  percent  less  than  last  year.  Major  declines  in  quantity  and 
value  were  in  coffee,  hides  and  skins,  beef  and  veal,  apparel  wool,  feed  grains, 
cane  sugar,  and  fresh  tomatoes.  Although  imports  were  larger  for  pork,  copra, 
vegetable  oils,  and  spices,  lower  prices  caused  values  to  fall.  Increases 
occurred  in  quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  crude  rubber,  cattle,  cotton,  and 
raw  silk.  Higher  prices  caused  values  for  cacao  beans,  tea,  and  carpet  wool  to 
rise  although  quantities  were  dovm. 

Mexican  cattle  shipments  in  seasonal  lull.  Mexican  cattle  shipments  to  this 
country— permitted  since  January  1 — were  heavy  for  2 months.  Heavy  influx  re- 
sulted from  herds  accumulated  during  the  Mexican  marketing  season  which  runs 
from  fall  to  winter.  With  passage  of  the  season,  shipments  did.ndled  during 
March  and  April.  Moreover,  the  Mexican  Grovernment  maintains  controls  on  ex- 
ports. Total  July-April  imports  aggregated  25O  thousand  head  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  55  thousand  last  year. 

Upsurge  in  May  coffee  arrivals  signifies  strong  spot  market.  After  falling 
well  under  a year  earlier  for  several  months  due  to  an  -uncertain  market,  coffee 
imports  are  estimated  to  have  shown  a sizable  gain  this  May  over  a year  ago. 

May  arrivals  totaled  about  225  million  pounds  (assuming  1 bag  is  equal  to 
132.276  pounds)  as  compared  with  actual  imports  of  l45  million  a year  ago. 
surge  in  May  reflected  firm  prices  due  to  spot-market  pressure  created  by  heavy 
demand  from  buyers  not  wishing  to  buy  future  or  even  shipment  coffee.  Strong 
spot  market  reflected  low  domestic  stocks  and  proposals  by  producing  co-untries 
to  stabilize  prices. 

Lovrer  cacao  prices  underlie  current  inventory  rebuilding.  This  spring’s  gain 
in  imports  of  cacao  beans  continued  into  Ma;^^.  May  arrivals  of  33  million 
po\inds  (assuming  one  bag  is  equal  to  l4o  pounds)  compared  with  actual  im- 
ports of  27  million  a year  earlier.  July -May  total  is  estimated  to  be  about 
the  same  this  year  as  last  year.  Principal  factor  in  recent  gains  has  been 
the  replenishment  of  inventories  in  a period  of  declining  prices. 
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value  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  and  imports,  destinations,  comparisons  with  previous  year. 


EXPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

Agrlerilturstl  exports  gained  7 percent  in  19^4-55.  Agrictiltural  ex5)orts  are 
estimated  at  $3»130  million  for  fiscal  year  1955^55*  about  7 percent  ahead  of 
I953~5^’s  $2,936  million  and  11  percent  more  than  1952-53* s $2,819  million. 
Actual  exports  through  May  of  195^**55  were  7 percent  larger;  June  shipments 
are  estimated  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Stronger  foreign  economies  bolstered  aborts.  The  vast  improvement  in  economic 
conditions  abroad  accompanied  by  the  strong  international  financial  position  of 
some  of  our  best  customers  exerted  a stabilizing  influence  on  agricultural  ex- 
jiorts  in  195^55*  ^ manifestation  of  this  greater  strength  was  the  increased 
liberalization  of  dollar  imports.  A prosperous  European  economy  was  the  main 
factor  in  the  overall  performance  although  a large  share  of  the  inmrovement  in 
the  grain  trade  stemmed  from  Europe *8  poor  quality  harvests  in  195^* 

But  foreign  demand  did  not  fully  assert  itself.  Satisfactory  levels  of  gold 
and  dollar  accumulations  attained  daring  the  year  made  it  possible  for  some 
countries  to  expand  dollar  purchases.  However,  sojue  European  countries  main- 
tained comprehensive  and  in  part  discriminatory  restrictions  against  imports  of 
U.  S.  farm  products.  U.  S.  exports  would  have  registered  larger  increases  last 
year  if  foreign  demand  had  been  able  to  fully  assert  itself. 

Government  programs  facilitated  exports.  With  large  supplies  on  hand.  Govern- 
ment programs  facilitated  the  flow  of  farm  products  abroad.  Main  ones  were  CCC 
sales  for  export  at  competitive  prices,  sales  for  foreign  currencies,  barter 
arrangements,  grants  to  foreign  countries  for  emergency  famine  relief,  and 
donations  to  welfare  organizations  for  overseas  distribution  to  needy  persons. 

Weaknesses  in  exports  explained  by  cautious  buying.  Signs  of  caution  on  the 
part  of  buyers  became  apparent,  especially  as  the  year  drew  to  a close.  Demand 
weakened  as  foreign  buyers  became  uncertain  about  IT.  S.  surplus  disposal  poli- 
cies. Buying  was  kept  to  minimum  needs;  and,  because  international  tensions 
eased  somewhat  during  the  year,  these  minimum  needs  reflected  a willingness  to 
carry  relatively  small  inventories. 
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All  major  groups  did  as  well  or  "better  in  195^55*  During  the  course  of 
the  year  it  hecame  customary  to  cite  Improvements  for  all  major  classes 
hut  grains.  With  the  upsurge  in  grain  shipments  in  June— an  estimated  $93 
million  worth  this  year  as  coii5)ared  with  $59  million  last  year— the  grain 
total  estimated  for  195^55  was  sli^tly  ahead  of  the  year  before.  For  the 
year  as  a whole,  all  commodity  groups  hut  grains  \«ere  ahead  hy  1 percent  or 
more;  grains  were  less  than  1 percent  ahead.  Chief  gainers  were  fats  and 
oils;  a large  gain  in  the  miscellaneous  group  was  due  to  food  parcels  con- 
taining food  donated  hy  USDA.  under  the  more  liberal  Section  4l6  provisions 
contained  in  Public  Law  4g0. 


COTTON 


Cotton  market  was  overshadowed  by  uncertainties.  Cotton  exports  in  the 
1954-55  fiscal  year  are  estimated  at  3*7  million  bales,  about  the  same  as 
in  1953“^*  Since  February  the  cotton  market  has  been  overshadowed  by  un- 
certainties in  regard  to  U.  S.  cotton  policy  in  the  season  that  opens  on 
August  1,  1955*  anticipation  of  an  announcement  of  U.  S.  export  policy, 
foreign  buyers  have  been  drawing  heavily  on  stocks  and  purchasing  largely 
for  immediate  needs. 


TOBACCO 

Tobacco  exports  totaled  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  With  to- 
bacco leaf  exports  in  June  this  year  estimated  about  the  same  as  a year 
ago,  total  for  the  1954-55  could  reach  460  million  pounds,  about  the 
same  as  in  1953~54*  A strong  lead  established  by  March  petered  out  with 
sharply  reduced  shipments  thereafter.  Level  of  exports  was  held  up  largely 
by  strong  consumption  in  Europe,  where  larger  shipments  to  the  Dhited  King- 
dom were  about  offset  by  smaller  shipments  to  West  Germany.  West  Germany's 

consumption  of  U.  S.  tobacco, 
however,  was  up  slightly. 

GRAINS 

Wheat  exports  gained  25  percent 

for  the  year.  After  a 2-®onth 

loill  in  which  wheat  and  flour 
exports  averaged  19  million 
bushels,  shipments  in  June  moved 
iq>  to  an  estimated  25  million 
bushels.  As  a result,  total  for 
1954-55  Is  estimated  around  270 
million  bushels,  one-fourth 
larger  than  a year  earlier  when 
shipments  amounted  to  220  mil- 
lion bushels.  Demand  during 
most  of  the  year  was  strength- 
ened by  Europe*  s poor  quality 
harvest  in  1954  and  by  ship- 
ments under  Pciblic  Law  4S0. 
Recent  slackening  has  reflected  better  crop  prospects  this  year  than  last. 


U.  S.  Agricultural  Exports 
Fiscal  Tears  1953-54  and  1954-55 


ConModity 

1953-5’+  195’t-55i/  Change 

$ mill. 

Percent 

Grain  & feeds 

SS4 

896 

0 

Cotton 

674 

6S0 

/ 1 

Livestock  prods 

. 4o5 

446 

fio 

Tobacco 

300 

306 

f 2 

Veg.  fats  & oils  23S 

300 

f26 

Fruits  & vegs. 

256 

275 

f 7 

Others  2/ 

_i2i 

237 

f32 

Total 

2,936 

3.130 

f 7 

1/  Actual  through  May, 

June  estimated. 

2/  Increase  due  largely  to  food  parcels.. 
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TRADE  NEWS  ROUNDUP 


Jtily  '29,  1955 

Hext  round  of  foreign-carrency'-sales  negotiations  under  Title  I of  PcCblic 
Law  4g0  is  about  to  start.  Congress  is  considering  expansion  of  sales 
authority  over  the  next  2 years  of  the  law. 

President  Eisenhower  reported  to  Congress  on  first  year's  operations  July 
12.  Sales,  distributions,  and  commitments  under  all  three  titles  as  of 
June  30  were  (million  dollars): 


...Sales  for  foreign  currencies  (Title  I) 

469 

ccc 

cost 

...Emergency  foreign  relief  grants  (Title  II) 

109 

ccc 

cost 

...Barter  (Title  III) (excludes  IWA  wheat) 

2S1 

exp, 

> skt . val . 

...Donations  to  \ielfare  organizations  for 

overseas  use  (Title  III) 

224 

CCC 

cost 

Title  I summary  by  commodity: 


Commodity 

Market  value  CCC  cost 
- Million  dollars  - 

Wheat 

93 

16S 

Peed  grains 

2S 

4i 

Hice 

21 

Cotton 

124 

124 

Tobacco 

Ho 

4o 

Dairy  products 

7 

10 

Vegetable  oils 

22 

_22 

Total  commodities 

32s 

436 

Ocean  transportation 

_i2 

-E 

Total 

361 

469 

Over  2 percent— $S. 2 million — of  the  foreign  currencies  obtained  under 
Title  I is  earmarked  for  market  development. 

Pakistan  is  receiving  needed  cotton  yams  and  fabrics  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  4g0.  Several  textile  exporting  cotintries  are  shipping  cotton 
textiles  to  Pakistan  and  are  receiving  as  payment  an  equivalent  value  of 
American  cotton  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  4S0. 

Overseas  users  received  more  than  half  of  the  1*1  billion  pounds  of  surplus 
foods  donated  by  USDA  to  schools,  charitable  institutions  and  needy  persons 
in  fiscal  year  195^"55»  about  one-third  went  overseas  in  1953“5^*  Pciblic 
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Law  4gO  permitted  greater  latitude  in  195^55  of  IT.  S.  food 

stocks  to  aid  needy  persons  in  friendly  countries  overseas.  Commodities 
donated  were  l>utter,  butter  oil,  cheese,  dry  milk,  and  shortening. 

FQA.*8  (now  IGA.*s)  program  of  foreign  currency  sales  has  exceeded  by  about 
$100  million  the  requirement  that  at  least  $350  million  of  foreign  aid 
funds  be  used  to  finance  exports  of  surplus  commodities. 

If  ♦ 

A sign  of  still  better  atmosphere  for  IT.  S.  exports  next  year:  Recent  re- 
duction in  rate  of  accumulation  of  gold  and  dollar  holdings  abroad.  As 
foreign  reserves  in  countries  with  large  accumulations  approached  a satis- 
factorji-  level  this  year,  need  for  furtlier  additions  declined  and  larger 
shares  of  current  earnings  could  be  used  for  imports. 

The  once  large  gap  between  high  level  of  exports  and  lower  level  of  imports 
has  been  reduced  since  1947*  Present  day  hi^er  level  of  imports  gives 
customers  abroad  a necessary  source  of  dollars  with  which  to  purchase  our 
farm  and  nonfarm  products.  Steady  expansion  of  imports  puts  more  dollars 
into  hands  of  our  customers  and  lessens  need  for  gifts  and  grants. 

« e « 

American-made  ghee  will  be  on  display  at  the  International  Industries  Pair 
at  Karachi,  Pakistan,  September  2-October  2.  Samples  of  the  product,  la- 
beled "Pure  American  Cow-Ghee,”  will  be  distributed  to  visitors. 

U.  S.  exporters  are  free  to  seek  additional  soybean  business  in  Japan. 

That  country  decided  on  June  29  to  shift  purchases  of  soybeans  through  Sep- 
tember from  Communist  China  to  a "global"  basis;  change  was  made  after 
China  insisted  on  cash  payment  instead  of  barter  program. 

Look  for  increased  sales  of  quality  meat  products,  especially  beef,  in  Cuba. 
Establishment  of  two  new  grades,  approximating  U.  S.  Choice  and  Good,  and 
their  exemption  from  price  control  have  stimulated  demand  for  quality  beef; 
drought  is  also  a factor  in  demand  for  imported  beef. 

The  Chi  ted  States  regained  her  earlier  status  as  world*  s largest  wheat  sup- 
plier in  1954-555  v^heat  e^orts  rose 
to  270  million  bushels,  largest 
amount  since  1952-53*  CCC  sold  large 
quantities  outside  the  IWA  at  IWA 
prices. 

Prom  July  I5  to  September  30*  1*5  Jail- 
lion  pounds  more  of  shelled  filberts 
may  enter  the  country  free  of  ths 
special  10-cent-a-pound  Import  fee, 
according  to  President's  July  I5  proc- 
lamation. Larger  imports  are  necessi- 
tated by  small  domestic  output. 


U.  S.  IS  IMPORTING  MORE  SINCE  1947 


( QttantUy  of  U.  ^ Exports  and  imports  Valued  in  1954  Dollars  ) 
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PientlfuJ^stcpTDly  situation  helped  trelaie  year>s  Parley  exports.  With  an 
estimated  5 million  hushels  of  harley  shipped  in  June*  total  for  the  fiscal 
year  approximated  4o  million  hushels,  three  times  those  for  1953-54.  Large 
U.  S.  supplies  haTe  encouraged  sales  to  foreign  countries. 

Favorable  sorghum  prices  resulted  in  fourfold  export  increase.  June  ex- 
ports of  grain  sorghums  are  estimated  at  11  million  hushels,  more  than  four 
times  shipments  in  June  195^*  fact,  June’s  exports  this  year  -v/ere  larger 
than  exports  in  all  of  fiscal  year  1953-5^  snd  almost  as  large  as  those  of 
1952-53*  Sis  improvement  is  due  to  lower  prices  arising  out  of  plentiful 
supplies. 

Com  exports  down  for  the  year  hut  second  half  total  equaled  a year  ago. 

Com  escorts  in  195^55  are  estimated  at  more  than  75  million  hushels  as 
conpared  with  actual  shipments  of  lOg  million  in  1953-5^*  Decline  occurred 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  when  feed  supplies  in  Europe  were  larger  and 
when  larger  sT:5)plles  of  Argentine  corn  were  available.  Shorts  in  the  sec- 
ond half  were  unchanged  at  ahodt  43  million  hushels  in  each  year. 

Sales  to  Japsin  improved  rice  export  situation  in  May.  After  running  well 
behind  a year  earlier  for  several  months,  rice  e:^orts  in  May  surpassed 
those  of  a year  earlier  by  23  percent.  Improvement  was  the  result  of 
larger  sales  to  Japan.  July-May  shipments  of  7^9  million  pounds  were  less 
than  half  those  in  the  like  period  a year  earlier  when  exports  reached  a 
record  high. 


FATS,  OILS  Ain)  OILSEEDS 


Half  of  total  export  value  gain  in  1954-55  due  to  fats  and  oils.  Value  of 
Exports  of  vegetable  fats,  oils  and  oilseeds  in  fiscal  year~ 195^55  ap- 
proximated $300  million,  26  percent  larger  than  in  1953^^-  Principal  gains 
were  in  cottonseed  oil,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed.  Moreover,  lard  and  tallow 
eaqports  totaling  about  $170  million  were  23  percent  ahead  in  valtie.  Offer- 
ings of  these  products  at  favorable  prices  did  much  to  swell  195^-55 ’s  ex*- 
ports?  half  the  increase  in  the  year’s  exports  was  the  result  of  larger 
sales  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils. 

CCC  sales  of  cottonseed  oil  were  striking.  Most  striking  development  in  the 
year’s  trade  in  fats  and  oils  was  the  gSn  in  exports  of  cottonseed  oil— due 
to  CCC  sales  for  export  at  competitive  prices.  Cottonseed  oil  exports  es- 
timated at  600  million  pounds  were  double  those  of  the  year  before.  They 
helped  whittle  down  CCC  holdings  and  aided  in  the  solution  of  a serious  sur- 
plus situation. 

Soybean  exports  growing  to  meet  heavy  crusher  demand  abroad.  Jme’s  soybean 
e:^rts  this  year  of  3 million  bushels  according  to  USDA  inspections  were 
about  three  times  exports  last  year.  Total  for  the  fiscal  year  is  estimated 
at  51  million  bushels,  10  million  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Foreign 
Interest  in  beans  for  crushing  has  been  a continuing  stimulant  to  es^rts* 

Attractive  pricing  helped  keep  year’s  lard  e^orts  ahead  but  recent  shipments 

are  slower.  Lard  arports  in  May  totaled  over  3^  million  pounds  instead  of 
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the  earlier  estimate  of  60  million  potinds  for  the  month.  June’s  shipments 
are  estimated  at  close  to  35  million  pottnds  this  year  as  against  acttal 
shipments  of  33  million  pounds  a year  ago*  May  and  June  ea^orts  were  sub- 
stantially under  recent  monthly  showings  hut  above  a year  earlier.  Despite 
the  relatively  poor  showing  in  May  and  June,  estimated  total  for  the  fiscal 
year  is  over  515  million  pounds,  percent  above  a year  earlier.  In^rove- 
ment  for  the  year  as  a whole  reflected  large  srqjplies  offered  at  favorable 
prices. 

!Pallow  eaports  continued  high  in  May.  Tallow  exports  in  May  were  somewhat 
under  those  in  March  and  April  but  still  relatively  high.  Encouraged  by 
high  rates  of  animal  slaughter  and  strong  foreign  demand  for  soap  fats,  ex*- 
ports  through  May  this  fiscal  year  totaled  990  million  pounds,  ^ million 
larger  than  a year  earlier. 

ERUITS  ASD  VECSETABLES 


Frvtit  and  vegetable  exports  inqproved  in  195^55;  major  shifts  occurred.  Es- 

timated  total  of  $275  million  for  195^55  *®  e^orts  of  fruit  and  vegetable s 

compares  with  actual  value  of  $256  million  last  year.  The  year  was  one  of 
major  shifts.  There  were  large  gains  in  ei^orts  of  apples,  canned  fruits, 
dried  peas,  white  potatoes,  and  canned  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  large 
declines  took  place  for  oranges,  dried  prunes,  raisins,  and  dried  beans. 


IMPOST  HIGHLIGHTS 

Agricultural  imports  in  May  registered  gain  over  a year  ago.  May’s  agricul- 
tural  inports  of  $3^2  million  this  year  were  $20  million  larger  than  last 
year.  Gain  was  the  result  of  larger  inports  of  coffee,  robber,  wool,  and 
nuts  partly  offset  by  declines  in  grains,  tea,  and  cane  sugar. 

Imports  throu^  May  this  year  9 percent  behind.  Imports  through  May  totaled 
$3*^7^  million,  9 percent  less  than  a year  earlier.  Biggest  drop  occurred 
in  coffee  imports,  and  much  less  beef,  grains,  cane  sugar,  and  tomatoes  were 
inported.  Partly  offsetting  the  declines  were  large  value  increases  for 
cacao  beans  and  rubber,  but  they  reflected  mostly  higher  prices  rather  than 
increased  quantities.  Many  items  remained  close  to  levels  srttained  a year 
earlier. 

Coffee  imports  gain  as  spot  market  picks  tp*  Kay  coffee  inports  of  23^  mil- 
lion  pounds  this  year  were  Si  percent  ahead  of  a year  ago.  June  arrivals 
totaled  about  Igl  million  pounds  (assuming  1 bag  is  equal  to  132.276  pounds) 
as  compared  with  actual  imports  of  I66  million  pounds  in  June  195^*  Spot- 
market  demand  has  been  created  by  the  unwillingness  of  buyers  to  purchase 
future  or  even  shipment  coffee.  This  demand  stems  from  desir;e  to  replenish 
stocks  and  from  recent  proposals  by  coffee -producing  countries  to  stabilize 
prices.  However,  spot  prices  rose  in  June  with  the  result  that  imports 
weakened  as  conpared  with  May. 


DOMESTIC  EXPOETS:  May  195^  and  1955  and  July-May  1953-5^  and  1954-55 
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TOTAX  ALL  COMODITIES  : : : : 1.390.773  : 1.298.445  : L_ ;n.772 

a/  Product  Weight 

Compiled  from  tables  appearing  in  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  Statistical  Report" . 
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OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


AUGUST  1955 


Issued  monthly  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  United  States  Department  cl  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Free  within  U.  S.  on  request.  Also  available  is  the  monthly  Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  Statistical  Report,  listing  monthly  and  annual  statistics  on  quarstit>'  and 
value  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  and  imports,  destinations,  comparisons  with  previous  year. 


EXPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

July  exports  23  percent  ahead  of  a year  ago.  Agricultural  exports  in  July 
1955  SI'S  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  about  $265  million  in  contrast  with 
$215  million  for  the  like  month  a year  earlier^  a gain  of  25  percent.  July's 
gain  was  due  mainly  to  Government  program  activity  which  boosted  shipments 
of  principal  grains,  tobacco,  and  some  fats  and  oils.  Cotton  shipments  were 
estimated  well  under  half  those  a year  earlier. 

Fiscal  year  195^-3^  exports  7 percent  ahead.  Fiscal  year  exports  totaled 

million  in  195^T“55  as  compared  with  $2,956  million  in  1955'5^*  With 
large  supplies  on  hand.  Government  programs  facilitated  exports  and  prevented 
declines  in  some  of  the  major  commodity  groups.  Barter  operations 
increased  by  $90  million.  USDA  donations  under  Section  4l6  rose  by  $60  million. 
Famine  relief  exports  were  up  an  estimated  $55  million.  Shipments  for  foreign 
currencies  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  480  and  Section  402  of  Public  Law 
665  are  estimated  to  have  increased  by  about  $200  million.  On  the  other  hand, 
shipments  under  dollar  loan  and  other  grant -a id  programs  ^decreased  by  a 
net  of  about  $175  million. 

Last  year's  Government  program  activity  will  continue  to  bolster  exports  for 
several  months . With  substantial  amounts  of  foreign  currency  sales  authorized 
but  not  yet  shipped  by  the  close  of  fiscal  year  195^”-55^  indications  point 
to  a high  level  of  export  activity  through  December,  the  shipping. deadline 
for  most  commodities . An  estimated  half  of  the  $^50  million  authorized  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA)  for  foreign  currency  sales 
remained  to  be  shipped  after  June  30.  For  USDA's  foreign  currency  program, 
the  amount  unshipped  on  June  50  was  in  excess  of  two-thirds  of  the  authorized 
amount  of  $550  million  (export  market  value) . Moreover,  USDA  barter  end 
foreign  donation  commitments  on  June  30  were  well  ahead  of  shipments . 

New  authority  will  strengthen  1955”56  exports.  Newly  enacted  legislation 
continues  and  enlarges  authority  for  foreign  currency  sales . USDA  now  haa 
authority  to  negotiate  initially  up  to  $1.5  billion  in  foreign  currency  sales 
for  the  3-year  Public  Law  480  Title  I program  ending  June  50^  1957*  About 
$1.1  billion  is  available  during  the  next  2 years  after  allowing  for  the 
$^70  million  authorized  in  195^“55 • ICA  has  new  authority  to  negotiate 
$300  million  in  foreign  currency  sales  this  year.  It  also  has  about  $200 
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million  available  for  famine  relief  shipments  under  Title  II  of  Public  Law 
480.  The  Export-Import  Bank  has  made  Japan  a loan  of  $60  million  to  buy 
U.  S.  cotton  this  season. 

Agriculture  npw  accounts  for  21  percent  of  all  U,  S.  exports.  After  running 
at  19  percent  of  total  U.  S.  exports  for  2 years,  agricultural  exports  in 
fiscal  year  195^-55  accounted  for  21  percent  of  the  total.  This  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  farm  exports  was  due  not  only  to  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  agricultural  group  but  also  to  the  decline  in  the  military  components 
of  the  nonagricultural  group. 


COTTON 


Depressing  effects  of  cotton  export  policy  uncertainties  continued  in  July. 
Cotton  exports  in  July  continued  to  be  hit  by  uncertainties  in  regard  to 
U.  S.  cotton  policy  in  the  1955-5^  season.  Foreign  stocks  and  purchases 
for  short  run  needs  have  been  the  source  of  much  U.  S.  cotton  used  abroad 
for  several  months.  Thus,  fiscal  year  exports  (excluding  linters)  totaled 
5,760  thousand  bales,  ^80  pounds  net,  in  195^-55  as  compared  with  5,798 
thousand  bales  in  1955-5^ • This  trend  continued  in  July  when  estimated 
exports  were  less  than  half  those  of  July  195^ • USDA’s  recent  clarification 
of  its  cotton  export  policy  is  described  in  Trade  News  Roundup , page  5* 


TOBACCO 

Tobacco  sales  are  being  helped  by  P.  L.  ^80.  Fiscal  year  195^-55  tobacco 
leaf  exports  held  their  own;  total  of  ^58  million  pounds  compared  with  ^55 
million  in  1955”5^-  July  exports,  including  conaiderable  Title  I shipments, 

are  estimated  to  have  run 
close  to  50  million  pounds, 
well  over  exports  a year  ago. 

Sales  for  foreign  currencies 
under  Title  I of  Public  Law 
hSo  will  help  push  1955-56 
exports . 

GRAINS 

Special  programs  improved 
wheat  export  situation.  Fiscal 
year  wheat  exports  of  275  million 
bushels  in  195^-55  exceeded 
shipments  in  1955-5^  25 

percent.  U,  S.  exports  topped 
Canada’s  and  once  more  gained 
this  country  first  place  among  the  world’s  exporters,  July’s  exports  totaled 
about  26  million  bushels  (estimated  from  USDA  inspections)  as  compared  with 
20  million  a year  earlier.  Larger  U.  S.  exports  of  wheat  in  the  past  year 
reflected  Government  sales  at  competitive  prices,  sales  for  foreign  currencies, 
emergency  famine  relief  shipments  together  with  greater  European  demand  resulting 
from  the  poor  195^  crop. 


U.  S.  Agricultural  Exports 
Fiscal  Years  1955-5^  and  195^-55 


Commodity 

1955-5'^  195‘^-55 
$ mil. 

Change 

Percent 

Grain  & feeds 

S8k 

885 

0 

Cotton 

67k 

684 

/ 1 

Livestock  prods 

. h05 

459 

/15 

Tobacco 

500 

305 

/ 2 

Veg.  fats  & oils  258 

500 

/26  1 

Fruits  & vegs , 

256 

27k 

/ 

Others 

179 

238 

/27 

Total 

2,956  5 

,l‘^3 

/ 7 
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TRADE  NEWS  ROUNDUP 


August  30,  1955 

Big  story  of  the  month  is  Secretary  Benson’s  announcement  on  August  12 
to  continue  present  cotton  export  policy  at  least  through  January  1956 
Thereafter,  up  to  a million  bales  of  CCC's  lover  quality  short  staple 
stocks  may  be  offered  on  open  competitive  bid.  Present  policy  is  to  offer 
on  competitive  bid  but  at  not  less  than  the  higher  of  the  domestic  market 
price  or  IO5  percent  of  the  current  price  support  level  plus  carrying 
charges . 

Cotton  announcement  further  implements  export  policy  for  .surplus  commodi- 
ties . Policy  was  recently  reaffirmed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Butz  at  June  meeting  of  FAO  Council  in  Rome: 

. .we  are  trying  to  practice  some  restraint 'in  the  disposal  of 
our  surpluses,  and  are  trying  to  exercise  every  reasonable  caution 
to  ensure  that  the  programs  we  follow  do  not  unduly  disrupt  world 
markets  and  the  normal  trading  patterns  of  other  nations ...  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  a policy  that,  so  far  as  possible,  we  will 
not  be  a residual  supplier  in  the  world  markets  as  we  have  some- 
times been  ..." 

At  this  meeting  some  foreign  delegates  expressed  appreciation  for  way  in 
which  the  United  States  has  managed  its  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities. 

♦ * * 

Despite  increased  exports  in  the  last  2 fiscal  years,  the  overall  surplus 
disposal  problem  is  likely  to  become  worse  before  it  gets  better.  Total 
domestic  agricultural  production  in  1955  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  in 
195^,  possibly  reaching  the  19^8  peak.  Record  harvests  of  oats,  grain 
sorghums,  and  soybeans  are  expected.  Corn  and  barley  crops  are  second  larg 
est.  These  and  other  increases  offset  reduced  output  of  cotton,  wheat,  and 
rice-“Crops  restricted  by  acreage  allotments. 

Congress  has  already  taken  steps  to  meet  this  prospective  situation  with 
further  disposal  programs --both  domestic  and  export.  On  August  12,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  signed  into  law  an  increase  in  export  sales  authority  under 
Title  I of  Public  Law  480.  USDA  now  can  use  $1.5  billion  for  foreign  cur- 
rency sales  of  surplus  commodities  as  compared  with  $700  million  previously 
Sales  in  195^"55  used  up  about  $^70  million. 

* * * 

Recent  actions  by  CCC  under  export  programs: 

...Three  more  commodities  are  now  offered  for  export  sale:  Soybeans 
and  butter  for  industrial  use  on  a bid  basis;  rice,  at  specified 
prices.  Within  2 days  after  the  soybean  announcement,  about  7OO 
thousand  bushels  were  sold. 
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. . .Donations  of  cottonseed  oil  to  private  relief  agencies  for  overseas 
use  have  been  discontinued  due  to  CCC's  success  in  reducing  heavy 
inventories  held  last  year. 

* * * 

Some  international  developments  of  interest  to  agricultural  exporters: 

...Further  currehcy  liberalizations  have  been  recently  announced. 

Finland  has  liberalized  about  40  percent  of  its  total  imports,  but 
removal  of  controls  was  not  extended  to  dollar  goods . Nicaragua 
has  abandoned  its  multiple  exchange  system  for  imports  in  favor  of 
a single  rate  of  7 cordobas  to  the  dollar. 

. . .Consultations  are  now  under  way  on  holding  multilateral  tariff  nego- 
tions  next  year.  Notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  and  of  commodities 
under  consideration  will  be  issued  by  the  Government. 

. . .Farm  leaders  of  the  world  will  meet  in  Rome  in  September  for  the 
eighth  general  meeting  of  the  International  Federation  of  Agricul- 
tural Producers.  Agricultural  policies,  what  they  are  and  what  they 
should  be,  constitute  the  key  item  on  the  agenda.  Secretary  Benson 
will  address  the  meeting  on  September  9* 

* * * 

As  one  step  toward  improving  this  country's  competitive  position,  USDA 
officials  and  representatives  of  farm  and  trade  groups  will  meet  in  Washing- 
ton September  28-October  1 to  determine  what  improvements,  if  any,  are 
needed  in  the  official  wheat  standards.  Suggestions  concern  sanitation, 
foreign  material  tolerances,  and  milling  and  baking  qualities.  U-  S.  pro- 
portion of  world  wheat  trade  has  been  declining  in  recent  years . 

* * ♦ 

At  least  sixteen  U.  S.  trade  associations  and  private  firms  are  partici- 
pating in  the  International  Food  Fair  in  Cologne,  Germany,  October  l-9« 

This  is  the  first  effort  to  organize  U.  S.  agriculture's  participation  in 
trade  fairs  abroad. 


* ♦ ♦ 


WORLD  EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  & WHEAT  PRODUCTS 


0 I 

1945-46  ’48-’49  '51-’52  '54-55  1956-57 


Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
August  5 announced  a $60  million  loan 
to  help  finance  Japan's  purchase  of 
U.  S.  cotton  in  1955-56.  Since  1951> 
the  Bank  has  made  five  cotton  loans 
to  Japan;  earlier  ones  were  repaid 
on  schedule.  This  year's  credit 
will  finance  approximately  550  thou- 
sand bales,  or  about  40  percent  of 
Japan's  average  yearly  takings  of 
U.S.  cotton  in  the  past  5 years. 
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July  corn  exports  shoved  marked  improvement,  July’s  exports  of  corn,  according 
to  USDA  inspections,  were  close  to  10  million  bushels,  considerably  larger 
than  in  June  1955  July  195^*  Fiscal  year  195^-55  total  of  77  million 
bushels  contrasted  with  108  million  in  the  year  before.  The  decline  took 
place  in  the  first  half  of  195^"55;  shipments  in  the  last  half  were  almost 
the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  before. 

Exports  of  grain  sorghums  are  increasing.  July  exports  of  grain  sorghums 
totaled  almost  B million  bushels  as  compared  with  less  than  5 million  in 
July  a year  earlier.  Fiscal  year  shipments  were  l8  million  bushels  in  195i«-”5 
more  than  three  times  those  of  1955"5^* 

FATS.  OII^  AND  OILSEEDS 

CGC  sales  of  cottonseed  oil  still  strong.  A striking  development  in  195^-55 
trade  was  the  gain  in  exports  of  cottonseed  oil;  exports  totaled  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  308  million  in  1955*’5^»  July  exports  are  estimated 
to  have  been  well  above  those  of  a year  earlier,  CCC  sales  for  export  have 
helped  greatly  to  reduce  inventories  and  thereby  to  avoid  a serious  problem. 

Soybean  exports  continued  larger.  USDA  inspections  indicate  that  July  soy- 
bean exports  were  about  3*5  million  bushels,  well  above  June  shipments  and 
more  than  three  times  exports  a year  earlier.  Fiscal  year  195^"55  total 
of  51  million  bushels  was  9 million  bushels  above  the  year  before.  Strong 
foreign  demand  for  beans  for  crushing  has  been  responsible  for  last  year’s 
increase  in  exports. 

FOOD  FOR  RELIEF  OR  CHARITY 

Increase  in  food  shipments  for  relief  and  charity  was  due  to  Section  4l6 
donations . Shipments  of  food  for  relief  and  charity  by  private  agencies  or 
individuals  increased  from  $77  million  in  1955-5^  to  $145  million  in  1954-55 • 

Practically  all  of  the  gain 
was  due  to  USDA  donations 
(under  Section  4l6  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
amended)  to  private  welfare 
agencies  for  shipment  to 
needy  persons  overseas . 
Shipments  under  this  program 
are  estimated  to  have  risen 
in  value  from  $67  million 
to  $130  million..  The  bulk 
of  the  donations  in  both 
years  consisted  of  dairy 
products  (butter,  butter 
oil,  cheese,  and  dry  milk). 


« * -s- 
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Share  of  U.  S.  Production  Exported 

Marketing  Year  1954-55 

Commodity 

Exports  Output 

Million  units 

Share 

Percent 

Cotton  (bale) 

5.5  15»7 

26 

Wheat  (ku . ) 

1/  275  970 

28 

Tobacco  (lb . )2/ 

^58  1,979 

25 

Rice  (bag) 

8.9  58.5 

23 

Sorghums  (bu . ) 

55  2C>k 

17 

Soybeans  (bu.) 

5/  59  5^5 

1? 

Lard  (lb.) 

k63  2,5^8 

20 

^ Includes  wheat  equivalent  of  flour. 

2/  Export  weight. 

3/  Includes  bean  equivalent  of  oil 

• 

vn 
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IMPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

Fiscal  year  Import  decline  is  fourth  in  4 years.  Fiscal  year  agricultural 
imports  totaled  million  in  195^“55/  9 percent  less  than  in  1953-5^- 

Imports  in  195^~'53  continued  a downward  trend  that  started  in  1951-52  when 
the  total  of  $4,699  million  fell  9 percent  under  1950-51  record. 

Principal  changes  were  in  few  items . Through  1953-54  principal  commodities 
in  the  decline  were  rubber  and  wool.  In  1954-55 ^ reduced  coffee  imports  # 

made  the  largest  contribution  to  the  drop;  but  several  other  i]i5>ortant  items 
also  were  laarkedly  down.  Prominent  ones  were  beef  and  veal,  barley,  oats,  k 

and  cane  sugar,  which  declined  both  in  quantity  and  value.  Iiaports  of 
expressed  vegetable  fats,  oils  and  waxes  were  much  larger  in  quantity  but 
slightly  smaller  in  value  due  to  lower  prices.  Partial  offsets  to  the  over- 
all declines  occurred  in  larger  imports  of  nuts  and  rubber.  Tea  imports, 
although  considerably  smaller  in  quantity,  increased  sli^tly  in  value  due 
to  higher  prices . Price  increases  raised  the  value  of  rubber  out  of  proportion 
to  the  quantity  increase.  Higher  prices  also  raised  the  value  for  cacao 
beans  whereas  quantity  imported  was  slightly  reduced. 

June  imports  well  under  a year  ago.  Agricultural  imports  in  June  totaled 
^312  million”,  l6  percent  below  June  195^  • Big  factor  in  the  decline  was 
coffee,  which  fell  from  $128  million  to  $90  million.  Other  large  declines 
in  value  were  in  cane  sugar  and  cacao  beans . 

Market  uncertainty  limits  coffee  imports  to  spot  needs . As  the  result  of 
consumer  resistance  to  higher  prices,  coffee  imports  in  fiscal  year  1954-55 
declined  to  2,074  million  pounds,  one-fourth  under  imports  in  1955-54 « With 
larger  production  encouraging  lower  prices  this  spring  and  summer,  imports 
in  ^fey  and  June  increased  above  a year  earlier  according  to  Census  Bureau 
data.  Moreover,  July  arrivals  of  approximately  200  million  poundd  exceeded 
actual  imports  of  129  million  a year  earlier.  Heavy  demand  from  spot  stocks 
reflects  the  continuing  unwillingness  of  importers  to  carry  large  inventories 
while  the  market  outlook  is  affected  by  rumors  of  another  coffee  cruzeiro 
devaluation  in  Brazil.  Despite  large  imports  for  May-July,  the  January-July 
total  is  well  below  the  last  5 years,  and  July  arrivals  are  only  slightly 
higher  than  those  of  1952  and  1955 • As  of  now,  it  does  not  appear  that 
former"  consinnption  levels  will  be  recaptured  this  year. 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS;  Jtme  1Q54  and  1955  and  year  "beginning  July  1.  1953-54  and  195^-55 

: : June  ^ : Year  'beginning  July  1 

iOdity  exported  • Unit: Quantity  : Value  : Quant Ity ; Valu< 
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Issued  monthly  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Free  within  U.  S.  on  request.  Also  available  is  the  monthly  Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  Statistical  Report,  listing  monthly  and  annual  statistics  on  quantity  and 
value  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  and  imports,  destinations,  comparisons  with  previous  year. 


EXPORT  HI&HLIGETS 


Au^st  exports  30  percent  ahead  of  a year  ago,  Ebcports  of  U.  S.  a^icultiiral 
products  in  August  this  year  were  well  above  the  level  of  a year  ago;  estimate 
for  the  month  is  close  to  $250  million,  or  30  percent  greater  than  in  August 
195^  when  shipments  totaled  only  $190  million.  Exports  of  grains,  tobacco, 
and  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  were  larger,  but  there  was  a big  decline  in 
cotton  shipments. 

Exports  one~fourth  larger  so  far  this  fiscal  year.  Exports  in  July  and  August 
together  amounted  to  about  $500  million,  or  about  $100  million  in  excess  of 
the  like  2 months  in  195^.  All  major  categories  except  cotton  did  better  this 
year  than  last.  July  exports  alone  totaled  $255  million,  20  percent  more  than 
a year  earlier. 

High-level  exports  to  continue  through  December.  Under  normal  conditions  of 
agricultural  trade  and  commerce,  U,  S.  agricultural  e:q)ort8  are  low  in  July  and 
August.  This  year*s  increased  export  total  is  largely  due  to  the  bolstering 
effect  of  Crovemment  programs.  Substantial  authorizations  late  in  fiscal  year 
195^'"55  being  shipped  in  the  current  year.  For  t}i0  most  part,  these  ship- 
ments are  to  be  completed  by  December. 


COTTON 


Cotton  exports  drop  to  seasonal  low  ih  July  and  August.  Large  cotton  stocks 
in  the  United  States,  a decline  in  foreign  mill  consumption,  and  uncertainty 
regarding  world  prices  have  been  contributing  factors  in  the  export  lag. 
Shipments  drop  to  relatively  low  levels  at  the  turn  of  every  season;  thus 
July*  s 61  thousand  bales  (480  lbs.  net)  and  Augu3t*s  estimate  of  90  thousand 
bales  are  not  especially  significant.  The  seasonal  upturn  is  not  expected  to 
equal  that  of  a year  ago.  The  moderate  change  in  U,  S,  export  policy  will  not 
become  effective  until  1956.  Substantial  Government  financing  available  is 
not  being  accepted  as  readily  as  expected  although  stocks  in  most  of  the  major 
Importing  countries  are  at  minimum  levels  and  are  in  need  of  replenishment. 
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TOBACCO 


Pabllc  Law  4g0  aids  tobacco  exports,  To'bacco  leaf  exports  totaled  kS  million 
pounds  in  July  and  are  estimated  to  have  been  nearly  as  large  in  August. 
Probability  is  that  some  40  million  pounds  more  were  exported  this  July  and 
August  tlian  a year  ago.  Sales  in  195^55  foreign  currencies  under  Title  I 
of  Public  Law  480  are  helping  to  swell  this  year*s  e3q)orts. 

GBAINS 


Wheat  exports  make  good  start  with  help  of  Public  Law  480.  Wheat  and  wheat 
flour  ei^orts  in  fiscal  year  195^55  surpassed  those  in  1953-54  by  25  percent* 
and  this  year’s  exports  also  are  piling  up  gains.  The  good  start  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  largely  reflects  shipments  authorized  last  year  Tinder  Public 
Law  480  (foreign  currency  sales).  July’s  exports  of  27  million  bushels  were 
about  30  percent  ahead  of  a year  ago;  USDA  inspections  indicate  that  August 
exports  totaled  nearly  24  million  bushels,  or  32  percent  larger  than  in  the 
like  month  a year  ago. 

Peed  grain  export  situation  now  favorable.  All  feed  grain  exports  dTiring  JTily 
and  August  this  year  were  well  ahead  of  a year  ago.  U.  S.  stocks  of  com, 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  and  oats  are  plentiful;  efforts  to  move  these  products 
into  export  channels  have  been  intensified;  and  feeding  requirements  abroad 
are  larger.  Even  com  shipments  are  doing  better  than  last  year;  one  of  the 
reasons  is  the  little  competition  from  Argentina  where  the  harvest  last  spring 
was  small. 


U.  S.  exports 
of 


July-August  July-August 
1,000  bushels 


Com  12,010  20,213 
Grain  sorghums  8,118  16,832 
Barlay  6 , 2l4  19 , 654 
Oats  5 3,U35 


Purchases  by  Japan  boosting  rice  shipments.  After  trailing  for  several  months, 
milled  rice  exports  surpassed  year-ago  levels  in  May  by  21  million  pounds,  in 
JTine  by  30  million,  and  in  Jiily  by  95  million.  July’s  gain  was  mainly  the  re- 
STilt  of  larger  sales  to  Japan;  exports  to  most  other  destinations,  including 
Cuba,  fell  off.  Japan  is  now  in  the  process  of  obtaining  224  million  potuids  of 
U.  S.  rice  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  480  (foreign  currency  sales). 


PATS.  OILS  AND  OILSESDS 


Soybean  movement  improving  farther  this  year.  Soybean  exports  in  July  this 
year  totaled  4.4  million  bushels;  USDA  inspections  indicate  exports  of  3»2>  mil 
lion  in  August.  Combined  total  of  8.2  million  bushels  is  almost  four  times 
shipments  in  J\ily  and  August  last  year.  The  strong  foreign  demand  that  devel- 
oped last  year  continued  to  aid  in  the  disposal  of  supplies  from  the  then 
record  crop  of  1954. 
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TRADE  NEWS  ROUNDUP 


Septem'ber  30*  1955 


With  northern  hemisphere  harvests  about  in,  we  can  now  form  a picture  of 
what  U,  S.  agriculture  will  have  to  face  in  the  way  of  competition  in 
marketing  its  own  1955  production.  For  basic  erport  crops,  a clear  pattern 
emerges;  Other  exporting  countries  have  increased  production  insofar  as 
they  were  able  and  importing  countries  did  the  same. 


These  are  the  production  trends  compared  with  195^  top  three  crops: 


Cotton  Foreign  importing  countries. 

Foreign  exporting  countries. 


.UP  400  thousand  bales 
.UP  1,700  thousand  bales 


Wheat 


Foreign  importing  countries. .. .UP  25O  million  bushels 
Foreign  exporting  countries. UP  I90  million  bushels 


Tobacco  Foreign 
Foreign 


importing  countries. ..  .IX)W1T  5 million  pounds 
exporting  countries. .. .UP  30  million  pounds 


Situation  adds  up  to  continuing  tough  problem  for  U.  S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports. A few  years  ago  other  countries  could  not  produce  the  food  and 
fiber  they  needed  and  much  U.  S.  farm  production  moved  as  foreign  aid. 
Bat  those  conditions  are  long  since  gone.  The  United  States  today  faces 
new  realities. 


Encouraging  aspects  of  the  foreign  market  situation  are  that  foreign  pur- 
chasing power  is  continuing  to  climb  and  that  peoples  abroad  are  consuming 
more  agricultural  commodities.  U.  S,  agriculture  does  not  maintain  its 
place  in  this  market  when  it  offers  its  products  at  higher  prices  than 
these  products  can  be  obtained  by  foreign  buyers  from  other  sources. 
Ultimate  effect  is  to  stimulate  larger  competitive  production  abroad  and 
reduce  U.  S.  share  of  world  trade. 


Economic  principles  underlying  this  situation  are  the  traditional  ones. 
Despite  the  many  complications  of  international  trade,  such  as  discrimi- 
nation against  farm  products  fran  dollar  areas,  fact  still  remains  that 
competitive  advant age  of  price  operates  in  international  economics  basic- 
ally as  it  does  in  domestic  trade, 

A case  in  point  is  the  export  of  edible  fats,  oils  and  oilseeds.  With 
U.  S.  prices  favorable,  this  export  should  be  50  percent  higher  this  year 
than  last;  U,  S.  share  is  expected  to  be  4o  percent  of  the  world  total 
compared  with  32  percent  last  year. 

* Ht 


Current  U.  S.  cotton  pricing  policy  has  now  become  clearer.  Secretary 
Benson  stated  USDA  attitude  to  International  Federation  of  ^ricultural 
Producers  in  Rome  on  September  9 when  he  said,  "While  the  United  States 
has  sought  to  bring  world  cotton  supplies  into  better  balance  with  demand 
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"by  reducing  its  own  production*  cotton  acreage  continues  to  expand  In  some 
areas  and  the  markets  once  supplied  hy  our  oim  growers  have  heen  surrendered 
to  other  countries. " On  September  21,  USDA  announced  that  up  to  1 million 
hales  of  CCC  cotton  of  all  grades  having  13/16  Inch  or  less  staple  length 
will  he  made  avallahle  after  January  1 for  sale  at  competitive  prices. 

4i  » « 

Further  use  of  foreign  currencies,  acquired  from  Puhlic  Law  4S0  export  sales 
of  surplus  commodities!  to  expand  markets  for  U.  S.  agricultural  products  was 
announced  hy  USDA.  on  September  21.  TJSDA  is  joining  with  Oregon  Wheat  Orow^ 
ers  League  in  a project  to  expand  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  through 
nutritional  demonstrations,  displays,  and  education. 

* « « 

Puhlic  hearings  hy  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  begin  October  3I  on  commodities 
to  be  considered  in  proposed  negotiations  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  State  Department  issued  list  of  products  on  September  21. 

* » * 

Look  for  farther  efforts  to  stimulate  U.  S.  lard  and  offal  exports  in  I956. 
With  hog  slaughter  up,  lard  production  is  expected  to  increase  sharply. 
Secretarj'^  Benson  announced  on  September  I6  that  a coordinated  program  be- 
tween USDA  and  the  trade  had  been  started  to  promote  the  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  pork  and  pork  products. 

* * m 

Further  foreign  exchange  difficulties  are  expected  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Sterling  area’s  gold  and  dollar  reserves  are  continuing  to  decline.  Situa- 
tion bears  watching  in  light  of  possible  restrictions  harmful  to  U.  S.  agri- 
cultural exports.  Other  financial  news  of  interest  is  general  trend  abroad 

toward  raising  bank  discount  rates; 
effect  is  to  tighten  supply  of  money, 

* 


Traders  can  nov;  obtain  both  domestic 
and  foreign  sales  information  in  one 
release,  COC  Monthly  Sales  List,  is- 
sued by  Price  Division,  CSS,  USDA. 

* * 


Interesting  trade  facts. . .World’ s Ko.  1 
agricultural  export:  Coffee  and  cotton 
running  neck  and  neck  at  $2.5  billion  a 
year.  U.  S , * 3 No.  1 agricultural  ex- 
port; Cotton  in  value,  wheat  in  quan- 
tity. 

♦ • ♦ 
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Exports  are  big  factor  In  reduced  COO  cottonseed  oil  stocks.  Cottonseed 
oil  exports  this  July  of  75  million  pounds  surpassed  exports  a year  ago 
hy  31  million.  Based  on  CCC  sales  for  export,  shijments  in  Au^st  are 
estimated  to  approximate  the  July  figure.  This  would  make  July-Aogust 
total  this  year  more  than  double  that  of  a year  ago.  Since  CCC  stocks 
have  dwindled,  future  sales  will  he  negligible. 

Soybean  oil  exports  expand  sharply  in  July.  With  CCC  stocks  of  cottonseed 
oil  largely  committed,  foreign  buyers  have  recently  increased  their  takings 
of  soybean  oil.  Last  fiscal  yearns  exports  of  soybean  oil  were  less  than 
half  those  of  the  year  before;  but,  beginning  with  April,  exports  showed 
some  improvement  over  a year  ago.  In  July  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
shipments  totaled  6.3  million  pounds,  10  times  a year  ago. 

After  brief  setback,  lard  exports  come  back  strong  in  Au^st.  Lard  exports 
slowed  down  somewhat  toward  the  close  of  fiscal  year  195^55,  although  the 
516  million  pounds  shipped  in  the  year  as  a whole  was  27  percent  more  than 
in  1953“‘5^*  Til®  temporary  drop  seems  to  have  been  overcome  in  August;  on 
the  basis  of  USLA  export  certificates  issued,  August  shipments  probably 
reached  4o  million  pounds,  surpassing  year-ago  level  by  more  than  10  mil- 
lion. Eelatively  low  prices  encouraged  sales. 

Tallow  exports  continue  high.  Tallow  exports  continued  strong  in  July 
although  slightly  below  the  level  of  a year  earlier.  July’s  shipments 
totaled  9^  million  pounds  compared  with  a monthly  average  of  9I  million  in 
fiscal  year  195^55  million  in  1953"5^*  The  high  rate  of  domestic 

Cattle  slaughter  has  e^anded  tallow  output;  much  of  it  is  going  abroad  as 
the  use  of  synthetic  detergents  at  home  has  decreased  domestic  demand  for 
tallow  and  prosperity  overseas  has  increased  foreign  demand. 

mJITS  AUD  VEGETABLES 


Better  marketing  opportunities  for  U.  S.  oranges.  Exports  of  oranges  in 
July  totaled  9^  million  pounds  (1.1  million  boxes),  about  twice  shipments 
a year  earlier.  The  increase  reflected  improved  marketing  opportunities 
abroad  together  with  larger  supplies  of  summer  oranges  this  season  than 
last. 


IMPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

Agricultural  imports  in  July  were  firm.  Agricultural  imports  of  $299  mil- 
lion in  July  1955  were  but  $1  million  senaller  than  in  July  a year  ago.  A 
$l4  million  decline  in  cacao  bean  imports  was  offset  by  increased  imports 
of  crude  rubber  and  carpet  wool.  Other  changes  were  relatively  unimportant. 
Coffee— responsible  for  most  of  the  fluctuation  in  monthly  imports  for  quite 
some  time— totaled  $102  million,  the  same  as  a year  earlier. 

Poor  195^  S.  crop  increased  half-year  need  for  imported  peanuts.  Larger 
imports  of  peanuts  in  the  second  half  of  fis^alTyear  1954“55  caused  the 
value  for  the  total  of  nuts  and  preparations  to  increase  by  $12  million  over 
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1953~5^-  July  Imports  this  year  were  well  above  a year  earlier.  The  U.  S. 
peanut  harvest  was  poor  in  195^  when  output  of  1 billion  pounds  was  almost 
one-half  under  the  1944-53  average,  Inqport  quotas  were  enlarged  to  satisfy 
domestic  requirements,  Sittiation  in  1954~55  ejqjected  to  be  much  im- 
proved as  September  1 indicated  output  for  U.  S.  peanuts  is  1,7  billion 
pounds. 

Larger  coffee  imports  move  into  consumption  while  inventories  lag.  Coffee 
imports  in  July  totaled  2o4  million  pounds,  58  percent  more  thsji  & year 
earlier,  ingust  arrivals  were  ISO  million  pounds,  55  percent  more  th^ 
actual  imports  in  August  1954.  August  is  the  fourth  month  in  which  im- 
ports have  gained  over  a year  ago  following  the  decline  associated  with 
higher  prices  at  that  time.  Despite  the  lower  prices  now,  roasters  have 
been  unwilling  to  hold  large  inventories  until  they  are  certain  of  more 
stable  prices  than  have  characterized  the  market  in  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  As  a result,  current  imports  hare  been  moving  into  consusqption  chan- 
nels and  stocks  are  at  a minimum. 

Price  stability  stimulating  cacao  imports.  Imports  of  cacao  beans  in  Jxily 
amounted  to  26  million  pounds,  13  million  under  a year  ago,  August  arriv- 
als of  45  million  pounds  this  year  exceeded  August  imports  last  year  by 
17  million  pounds.  Imports  daring  each  of  the  past  2 fiscal  years  amounted 
to  close  to  500  million  pounds;  1954-55  imports  were  held  down  by  higher 
prices.  There  are  indications  that  the  recent  decline  and  firming  of  spot 
prices  at  3^  cents  to  35  cents  associated  with  larger  world  supplies  is 
having  a stimulating  effect  on  imports. 


SALES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Commodity  Agreements  Concluded  by  June  30,  1955,  Title  I,  P.L  480  * 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 

0 25  50  75  100 


COTTON 
WHEAT 
TOBACCO 
FEED  GRAINS 
VEG.  OILS 
RICE 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


*£XP0RT  MARKET  VALUE  EXCLUDING  OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION 


FAS-NEG.  653 
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July 

Commodity  exported 

Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Thousands 

Thousands  1 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Chesse 

Lb. 

370 

13,120 

611 

153 

1,929 

262 

1,900 

Milk,  evaporated  

Lb.j 

12,a9 

Milk,  whole,  dried  

Lb. 

4,286 

3,901 

2,161 

1,736 

Nonfat  dry  milk  solids 

Lb. 

8,080 

17,066 

1,038 

2,097 

Eggs,  in  the  shell 

Doz. 

4,637 

4,374 

1,673 

1,729 

Beef  and  veal,  total  ^ ••••••••••••• 

Lb. 

2,198 

2,852 

621 

795 

Pork,  total  ^ 

Lb. 

5,422 

4,231 

1,531 

1,183 

Lard 

Lb. 

29,808 

29,886 

5,531 

4,000 

Tallow,  edible  and  inedible  

Lb, 

102,648 

98,412 

8,586 

7,554 

Cotton,  unmfd.,  excl.  linters  (4SO  lb) 

Bale 

237 

61 

42,706 

11,263 

Apples,  fresh 

Lb. 

6,352 

4,733 

519 

431 

Oranges  and  tangerines  

Lb, 

44,807 

90,593 

2,823 

4,582 

Prunes,  dried  

Lb. 

1,911 

3,201 

350 

508 

Raisins  'end  ctirrants  

Lb. 

11,691 

5,784 

911 

657 

Fruits,  canned 

Lb. 

17,418 

11,666 

2,681 

1,883 

Fruit  juices  

Gal. 

2,620 

2,449 

1,960 

2,237 

Barley,  grain  (4^  lb.)  ••••••o....... 

Bu. 

4,616 

8,654 

5,516 

9,124 

Com,  grain  (56  lb.)  

Bu. 

5,U5 

U,688 

8,376 

19,255 

Grain  sorghums  (56  lb.)  

Bu, 

4,306 

8,322 

4,776 

8,388 

Rice,  milled,  excludes  paddy  

Lb, 

40,971 

135,800 

3,559 

9,052 

Wheat,  grain  (601b.)  

Bu, 

17,379 

23,376 

29,477 

40,130 

Flour,  wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (lOO  lb.) 

Bag 

1,413 

1,565 

6,374 

6,849 

Soybeeuis,  except  canned  (60  lb.)  .... 

Bu, 

976 

4,435 

3,850 

11,738 

Soybean  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc.  .. 

Lb. 

620 

6,257 

95 

1,031 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  refined,  etc. 

Lb. 

8 44,225 

75,109 

5,548 

11,429 

Tobacco,  flue-cured 

Tobacco,  leaf,  other : 

Beans,  dried  : 

Peas,  dried,  ex«  chickpeas  and  covipeas: 

Potatoes,  white : 

Vegetables,  canned  

Food  e^qxjrted  for  relief,  etc. 

Other  agricultural  commodities 
TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb.j 

Lb. 


20,215 

8,628 

12,733 

4,958 

20,299 

12,683 


42,374 

6,215 

17,983 

1,624 

24,282 

14,924 


13,262 
4,439 
1,115 
378 
598 
1,898 
2,192 
46..  589 


213,215 


29,364 

4,246 

1,481 

140 

480 

2,U8 

9,994 

■47.J44 


255,380 


TOTAL  ALL  COMMODITIES 


•1,281,304 


1,256,068 


ej  Product  weight 

Compiled  from  tables  appearing  in  the  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  Statistical  Report". 
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IMPOHTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION;  July  19*^4  and  19^^ 


July 

Commodity  imported 

Unit:  Quantity 

'Value 

: _ 19* 

1955 

1964 

1955 

: Thousands 

Thousands 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

Cattle,  dutia'ble  

No.  : 5 

5 

999 

802 

Lt.  : 2,562 

2,530 

1,391 

1,426 

fl'Tid-  •••••••••• 

Lt.  : 10,141 

12,214 

4.551 

4,807 

Beef  and  veal,  total  a/  

Lt.  r 10,625 

12,070 

3,203 

3,611 

Lt.  : 13,688 

15,557 

9,119 

10,219 

Wool,  unmfd.,  excl,  free,  etc.  

Lt.  : 13,680 

13.984 

11.417 

11.255 

Cotton,  unmfd.,  excl.  linters  (480  Ih.) 

Balet  9 

10 

1,849 

2,185 

Jute  and  jute  hutts,  unmfd.  (2,240  Ih.) 

Ton  : 3 

3 

768 

766 

Olives  in  trine  

Gal . : 1 , 132 

833 

1.891 

1,409 

Pineapples,  canned,  prep,  or  preserved 

Lt.  : 6,135 

12,580 

704 

1,398 

Pineapple  juice  

Gal . : 484 

676 

200 

251 

Barley,  grain  (48  It.)  

Bu.  : 2,657 

497 

3.353 

696 

Oats,  grain  (32  It.  ) 

Bu,  t 2,812 

589 

2,049 

509 

Wheat,  grain  (60  It.  ) 

Bu.  : 93 

358 

237 

548 

Feeds  and  fodders  

:b/ 

2,225 

829 

Nuts  and  preparations  

i i/ 

i/ 

3.551 

9,621 

Copra 

Lt,  t 62,212 

56,231 

i^,527 

3.577 

Oils,  fats,  waxes,  veg.  expressed  ..... 

It.  J 35.132 

38,077 

5.663 

5.154 

Seeds,  field  and  garden  

2 l! 

l! 

526 

650 

Sugar,  cane  (2,000  I'b.)  

Ton  t 349 

375 

39.445 

40,306 

Molasses,  unfit  for  human  consumption  . 

Gal,:  3^t649 

30,194 

3.256 

2,794 

To'bacco,  cigarette  leaf  

LT).  : 6,515 

6,113 

4,352 

4,132 

T 0 *^3*0 co ^ 0 1 110 r 1 @8.f  •••••••••••«••••••• 

Lt,  t 1,011 

1.379 

1.627 

1.728 

Tomatoes,  natural  state  

Lt.  r 1,836 

675 

121 

41 

Silk,  raw 

Lt.  t 454 

255 

1.953 

1,088 

Wool,  unmfd.,  free  in  "bond  

It.  ::  14,351 

17,998 

7.604 

10,836 

Bananas  

►Bunch:  3,963 

3,870 

5.092 

5.295 

Coffee  (incl,  into  Puerto  Rico)  

Lt.  t 129,408 

204,226 

101,749 

102,375 

CocOfi,  or  C&C3»0  ^@3.118 

Lt,  t 39,150 

26,060 

23,267 

8,592 

Tea 

It.  : 5,786 

7,'^90 

3,055 

3.369 

Spices  (complementary)  

It.  : 4,279 

8,125 

1,956 

2,907 

Sisal  and  henequen  (2,240  I'b.)  

Ton  ? 10 

11 

1,872 

1,814 

Rutter,  c zude  ......................... 

It.  : 90.947 

97,722 

17,610 

28,539 

Other  agricultural  commodities  ........ 

29.243_ 

25.800___ 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

300,425 

299,329 

TOTAL  ALL  COMMODITIES 

820.260 

878.886 

a/  Product  we ight 

t/  Reported  in  value  only 

Compiled  from  tables  appearing  in  the  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  Statistical  'Report". 
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EXPOET  HIGHLIGHTS 

Septem'ber  exports  this  year  more  than  one-fourth  ahead  of  last  year.  U.  S. 
a^icTiltural  exports  this  September  are  estimated  at  $2^5  million,  2J  percent 
more  than  in  September  a year  a^o  when  shipments  totaled  $193  million.  All 
major  groups  except  cotton  made  gains;  cotton  continued  considerably  smaller. 

Total  for  first  3 months  this  year  20  percent  ahead  of  last  year.  Exports  in 
the  July-September  period  were  more  th^  $720  million  thi¥  year as  compared 
with  $59S  million  last  year,  a gain  of  20  percent.  All  major  categories  except 
cotton  did  better  this  year  than  last;  value  of  cotton  was  only  35  percent  as 
large  as  a year  ago.  For  August  alone,  farm  exports  were  $222  million,  17  per- 
cent above  August  195^* 

Foreign  prosperity  stands  out  as  favorable  influence.  Favorable  factors  in  the 
foreign  marketing  picture  are  the  expanded  purchasing  power  available  abroad  and 
increased  foreign  consumption  levels  for  agricultural  commodities — particularly 
in  Western  Europe.  However,  H.  S.  exports  are  having  to  compete  against  larger 
foreign  agricultural  output  and,  in  the  case  of  a few  commodities,  against  lower 
prices. 

United  States  not  sharing  in  larger  world  agricultural  trade.  World  trade  in 
the  kinds  of  agricultural  commodities  commercially  produced  in  the  United  States 
has  been  rather  steadily  increasing  since  World  War  II.  U.  S.  agriculture, 
however,  has  not  been  participating  in  the  increase.  After  World  War  II,  U.  S. 
exports  increased  during  the  Korean  War  but  declined  thereafter.  On  the  other 
hand,  foreign  exporters  have  increased  their  sales.  With  U.  S.  cotton  exports 
off  during  the  past  3 months,  this  trend  cppears  to  be  continuing  into  the 
current  year. 

Government  sales  and  donations  strengthen  exports.  The  bolstering  effect  of 
agricultural  sales  and  donations  under  Government  programs  has  been  considerable 
in  the  past  year.  Substantial  authorizations  made  late  in  fiscal  year  195^*55 
have  been  resulting  in  large  export  shipments  this  year;  effect  on  tobacco  has 
been  considerable.  For  the  most  part,  these  shipments  are  to  be  completed  by 
December. 
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COTTON 


Oott^on  lag  darkens  this  yearns  e3g)ort  sltaatlon.  Main  retarding  development 
in  this  year’s  exports  is  the  slowdown  in  cotton  shipments.  July-Septemher 
eaports  are  estimated  at  more  than  210  thousand  hales  this  year  in  contrast 
with  644  thousand  in  the  like  months  last  year.  For  several  months,  large 
stocks  at  home  and  minimum  mill  inventories  abroad  have  signaled  a fairly 
good  e3q)ort  level;  hut  lagging  foreign  mill  consunption  and  price  uncertain- 
ties have  deterred  foreign  buyers  from  making  their  usual  purchases.  Foreign 
buyers  have  been  slow  to  accept  the  substantial  Oovernment  financing  available 
to  them.  Complicating  the  picture  further  in  coming  months  will  be  the  large 
incoming  crops  in  other  esporting  countries.  On  January  1,  CCG  plans  to  start 
selling  at  competitive  prices  up  to  1 million  bales  of  its  shorter  staple 
lengths. 


TOBACCO 


Tobacco  exports  make  remarkable  gain.  Indications  are  that  valuewise  tobaicco 
shipments  were  the  largest  item  in  the  month  of  September.  July-September 
estimated  total  of  175  million  pounds  was  three-fourths  larger  than  a year 
earlier.  Sales  in  1954-55  for  foreign  currencies  under  Title  I of  Public 
Law  4S0  have  been  responsible  for  most  of  this  year *5  tobacco  export  gain. 

CRAIITS 


Wheat  exports  remain  well  ahead  of  last  year.  Although  the  September  increase 
for  wheat  exports  was  smaller  than  gains  in  the  2 previous  months  of  this 
fiscail  year,  July-September  total  quantity  (wheat  and  wheat  flour)  was  30  Per- 
cent larger  this  year  than  last:  JO  million  bushels  as  compared  with  54  mil- 
lion. This  year’s  gain  is  a reflection  of  shipments  under  last  year’s 
authorizations  ‘under  Government  sales  and  barter  programs. 

Feed  grains  continue  to  be  shipped  in  volume.  Jbcports  of  feed  grains  in 
September,  estimated  from  USDA  inspections,  continued  well  above  a year 
earlier.  July-September  showing  was  impressive:  Corn,  up  I3  million  bushels; 
barley,  up  20  million;  grain  sorghums,  up  12  million;  oats,  up  5 million;  and 
rye,  up  about  three-quarters  million.  Plentiful  supplies  here,  larger  animal 
numbers  abroad,  and  export  promotion  programs  have  been  main  factors  in  the 
gains;  smaller  Argentine  competition  contributed  to  the  rise  in  corn. 

High  level  rice  exports  to  continue.  July-August  rice  exports  of  I7S  million 
pounds  this  year  compared  with  II5  million  last  year,  reflecting  chiefly 
increased  shipments  to  Japan.  However,  August  shipments  of  42  million  pounds 
were  only  about  60  percent  of  those  of  a year  ago.  Exports  from  the  1955 
crop  will  be  reflected  in  September  exports;  and,  with  Japan’s  purchases  for 
September-Hovember  delivery  amounting  to  more  than  225  million  pounds  under 
Public  Law  4S0  and  other  sales,  it  is  likely  that  exports  for  the  fall  months 
will  continue  at  a relatively  high  level. 


TRADE  NEWS  ROUNDUP 


October  3I*  ^955 

Even  greater  push  for  ejrports  appears  needed  if  American  agriculture  is  to 
regain  its  former  position  in  the  world  market. 

Farm  exports  today  are  running  I6  percent  behind  the  comparable  1920-29 
period.  The  quantity  index  for  U.  S,  agricultural  exports  then  stood  at 
103;  195^ t by  comparison,  it  was  27* 

The  period  of  1920-29  must  be  used  in  making  this  comparison  in  that  it 
represents  years  when  U.  S,  and  world  trade  conditions  were  similar  to  today’s. 
Then,  as  now,  U.  S.  and  foreign  production  was  up  and  foreign  consumers  were 
prosperous. 

(The  more  commonly  used  prewar  years  193^~32  ^0  Jiot  apply  since 
they  represent  a period  of  widespread  drought  when  the  United 
States  had  little  to  export.  In  fact,  to  find  a period 

in  which  exports  were  equally  low,  one  has  to  go  back  to  lSg3“27J) 

Despite  the  modest  gains  made  in  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  during  the  past 
2 years  (I8  percent  in  volume),  the  U.  S.  rate  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  (See  chart  on  page  4.)  In  meeting  this  problem,  the  United 
States  faces  such  factors  as:  Expanding  foreign  production,  price  competition, 
find  discrimination.  * 

These  few  facts  should  lay  at  rest  any  statements  by  foreign  competitors  that 
U.  S.  agricultural  exports  today  are  in  a favorable  position  compared  either 
with  previous  levels  or  with  the  world’s  exports  of  like  commodities. 

♦ * ♦ 

Prominent  attention  continues  to  be  given  to  foreign  government  policies  that 
affect  trade; 

...Member  countries  of  the  Ministerial  Committee  for  Agriculture  and 
Pood  of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  plus 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  now  participating  in  "confronta- 
tion” sessions  in  Paris.  Purpose  is  to  allow  participants  to 
question  one  another  on  agricultural  policies.  United  States  was 
"confront ed"  Oct ober  28:  Most  questions  were  on  domestic  programs; 
the  few  specifically  on  trade  concerned  principally  expansion  of 
foreign  currency  sales  and  exports  of  surpluses. 

...House  Agricultural  Subcommittee  left  October  23  for  a 10-country 
survey  of  Latin  America  to  look  into  agriculture  in  the  area, 
appraise  U.  S.  foreign  representation,  and  explore  increased  trade. 
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...Top-rank  U,  S.  farm  organization  and  trade  leaders  met  with  USDA  and 
Grovernment  officials  at  the  Regional  Agricultural  Attache'’  Conference 
in  Paris  several  weeks  ago.  Meeting  was  on-the-ground  effort  to 
foster  climate  wherein  U.  S.  private  trade  can  compete  fairly  and 
freely. 

...U.  S. -Canadian  conq^etition  for  world  wheat  markets  was  discussed  hy 
top  representatives  of  both  Governments  October  20  after  Canada’s 
representations  that  U.  S.  wheat  export  policies  were  disrupting 
Canadian  markets.  (Note:  In  195^55*  S.  wheat  exports  moved 
ahead  of  Canada’s.) 

Report  on  Cologne  International  Food  Pair  October  1-9*  30^,000  visitors... 

16  commercial  exhibits  in  U.  S.  section. ..$422,000  in  sales  contracts  by 
IJ.  S.  exporters  (full  quota  allowed  by  Cerman  Covemment ) . . . l4  IJ.  S.  food 
"movies,”  some  with  G-erman  commentary. 

« * ■ 


A Japanese  agricultural  trade  group,  after  a week  of  conferences  with  U,  S. 
and  trade  officials,  left  Washington  October  30  for  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Illinois  before  departing  for  Japan 
December  12.  (Japan  is  this  country’s  No.  2 agricultural  export  outlet; 
the  United  States  is  Japan’s  chief  agricultural  supplier.) 

tin  * 

Foreign  agricultural  visits — like  those  of  the  Japanese — are  generally  han- 
dled cooperatively  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  the  USDA, 
and  land-grant  colleges.  Work  of  these  agencies  is  reviewed  at  an  annual 
conference  in  Washington.  The  sixth,  held  October  17-19*  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  over  60  land-grant  institutions  and  other  colleges  and 
universities. 
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Public  Law  4g0  news.  Foreign  currency  sales  programs  signed  with  four  coun- 
tries this  fiscal  year  through  October  l4  totaled  $47  million.  Last  year’s 
programs  totaled  $46S  million.  Shipments  reported  by  October  26  totaled 

$229  million.  Figures  are  program 


U.  S,  AGRICULTURE  LOSING  OUT  IN  THE 
WORLD  MARKET 

QuonHfy  Indexes  of  World  Agricultural  Exports  of  Commodifies 
Commerciol/y  Produced  in  fhe  U.  S. 


1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954 


costs. 

4(  « « 

The  Export- Import  Bank  announced  on 
October  19  that  the  loan  of  $60  mil- 
lion to  finance  cotton  exports  to 
Japan  in  1955-5^  is  now  fully  arranged. 
Orders  by  the  Japanese  textile  mills 
are  to  be  placed  with  U.  S.  shippers. 


FATS,  OILS  A^TD  OILSEEDS 


Foreign  demand  for  soybeans  holds  up.  With  the  exception  of  one  month, 
soybean  exports  since  January  this  year  have  been  moving  out  in  substantially 
larger  amounts  than  a year  earlier,  September  USDA  inspections  indicate  a 
total  of  11  million  bushels  for  the  July- Sept ember  period  this  year,  over 
five  times  the  figure  of  a year  ago.  Stimulated  export  activity  during  the 
past  several  months  has  reflected  the  relatively  low  prices  for  last  yearns 
then-record  U.  S,  crop.  A part  of  the  expanded  exports  has  resulted  from  the 
sale  by  CCC  of  over  4 million  bushels  of  beans  from  the  1954  crop. 

Cottonseed  oil  exports  running  nearly  4o  percent  ahead  of  last  year.  August 
cottonseed  oil  exports  of  25  million  pounds  this  year  were  not  much  larger 

than  a year  ago.  Liftings  are  lagging  abnormally  behind  CCC  sales  for 
export.  With  September  exports  estimated  slightly  larger  than  a year  ago, 
the  July-Sept ember  total  was  close  to  I30  million  pounds,  or  32  percent  more 
than  a year  ago. 

Soybean  oil  shipments  gain  as  CCC  has  less  cottonseed  oil  to  offer.  Soybean 
oil  exports  last  fiscal  year  were  less  than  half  those  of  1953~54;  but  the 
export  situation  has  improved  since  April.  August  exports  of  9*7  million 
pounds  this  year  coii5)ared  with  2.2  million  last  year;  July-August  total  of 
16.0  million  pounds  this  year  was  almost  six  times  that  of  a year  ago.  G-ain 
for  linseed  oil  has  been  due  mainly  to  smaller  availabilities  of  cottonseed 

011  from  CCC  inventories. 

Lower  prices  stimulate  lard  exports.  Lard  exports,  which  came  back  fairly 
strong  in  August  after  a brief  setback,  are  estimated  to  have  held  firm  in 
September.  July-September  shipments  estimated  at  95  million  pounds  this  year 
were  some  10  million  greater  than  a year  ago.  High  hog  slaughter  rates  have 
increased  lard  output;  relatively  low  prices  have  encouraged  export  sales. 

Tallow  exports  still  averaging  over  100  million  pounds  a month.  August  tallow 
exports  of  109  million  pounds  this  year  surpassed  those  of  a year  ago  by 

12  million.  With  indications  of  another  100-million-pound  month  in  September, 
July-September  total  this  year  appears  to  have  been  over  3OO  million  pounds 
as  compared  with  actual  shipments  of  282  million  pounds  a year  ago.  Factors 
in  the  favorable  export  situation:  The  high  rate  of  domestic  cattle  slaughter; 
increased  use  of  synthetic  detergents  at  home;  low  export  prices;  prosperity 
overseas. 


FRUITS  AITD  VEGETABLES 


Orange  exports  did  well  again  in  August.  August  was  the  second  month  this 
year  in  which  exports  of  oranges  were  well  above  a year  ago;  exports  of 
47  million  pounds  compared  with  2^  million  last  year.  August  exports,  how- 
ever, were  substantially  under  July*s  shipments  of  9I  million  pounds. 
Supplies  of  summer  oranges  have  been  larger  this  season  than  last,  and 
increased  purchasing  pov/er  abroad  has  expanded  marketing  opportunities. 
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OOP  sales  for  export  help  “bean  market.  Last  fiscal  year*s  dry  edible  bean 
exports  totaled  I63  million  pounds  as  against  24g  million  in  the  year  before. 
June  exports  were  almost  the  same  as  a yegu:  ago;  July  exports  surpassed  year- 
ago  level  by  5 million  pounds;  and  August  e3q)orts  were  up  6 million  pounds. 
This  year’s  improved  export  situation  stems  from  CPC  sales  at  competitive 
prices. 

After  excellent  year,  potato  exports  in  August  sink  below  a year  ago.  Fiscal 
year  1954-55  white  potato  e:Q)orts  were  427  million  pounds,  55  i>ercent  greater 
than  in  1953~5^*  Increase  was  due  principally  to  larger  sales  to  Pan6d.a 
where  the  195^  crop  was  poor.  July  shipments  were  better  than  a year  ago  by 
about  4 million  pounds.  But  August  exports  dropped  below  a year  ago  by 
12  million  pounds.  More  local  potatoes  have  been  available  in  Panada. 

IMPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

Jxily-August  imports  $10  million  ahead  this  year.  July- August  agricultural 
imports  totaled  $6l4  million  this  year,  ^10  million  more  than  a year  ago. 

For  this  period,  value  declines  for  feed  grains  and  cacao  beans  were  more 
than  offset  by  gains  for  peanuts,  coffee,  and  crude  rubber.  August’s  agri- 
cultural imports  this  year  registered  $315  million,  $11  million  more  than 
last  year. 

One-third  of  total  imports  are  agricultural.  With  only  a small  import  gain 
registered  for  agricultural  products  and  a large  one  for  industrial  items, 
the  agricultural  share  of  total  ii]:5)orts  for  consumption  was  33  percent  during 
the  first  2 months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  37  percent  for 
the  like  period  last  year.  Plentiful  supplies  and  relatively  low  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  the  United  States  have  made  this  market  less  and 
less  attractive  for  foreign  sellers.  At  the  same  time,  the  very  high  level 
of  U.  S.  economic  activity  has  stimulated  demand  for  foreign  industrial  raw 
materials. 

Higher  rubber  prices  reflect  tighter  supply  situation.  The  world  today  is 
using  more  natural  irubber;  use  is  especially  greater  in  the  United  States — 
a reflection  of  the  increased  volume  of  automobile  production.  World  output 
has  not  kept  pace  with  consumption;  hence,  prices  have  been  rising.  July- 
August  imports  this  year  were  4 percent  above  a year  ago,  but  average  import 
price  was  up  nearly  50  percent. 

Larger  imports,  low  inventories  mark  coffee  situation.  Coffee,  most  impor- 
tant  foreign  product  in  the  U.  S,  market,  has  been  brought  into  the  country 
in  larger  amounts,  but  has  been  going  directly  into  consumption.  Although 
prices  are  lower,  roasters  have  had  little  interest  in  increasing  their  low 
inventories  in  view  of  substantial  supplies.  August  imports  for  consumption 
of  186  million  pounds  compared  with  August  arrivals  of  ISO  million  pounds, 
indicating  that  all  arrivals  went  into  consumption  channels.  September 
arrivals  this  year  were  197  million  pounds,  126  percent  more  than  actual 
iii5)orts  in  September  195^*  September  is  the  fifth  month  of  gain  over  a year 
ago,  when  high  prices  were  a deterrent  to  imports. 
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TOTAL  ALL  COMMODITIES : ; ; t 1,145,754  t 1,218,520  ; t_ ; 2,427,058  ; 2,474,583 

Product  weight. 

Compiled  from  tables  appearing  in  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  Statistical  Report", 


IMPORTS  (FOR  consumption):  August  196^  and  1955  and  July-Augaet  1954  and  1955 
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TC^AL  AJiL  COMMODITIES : : t 826.626  : 969.16? 

bJ  Product  weight. 

]b/  Reported  In  value  only. 

Compiled  from  tables  appearing  In  the  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  Statistical  Report" . 
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Issued  monthly  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Free  within  U.  S.  on  request.  Also  available  is  the  monthly  Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  Statistical  Report,  listing  monthly  and  annual  statistics  on  quantity  and 
value  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  and  imports,  destinations,  comparisons  with  previous  year. 


EXPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

Agricultural  exports  9 percent  ahead  through  October  this  fiscal  year. 

Exports  in  the  July-October  period  are  estimated  at  $990  million  this  year  as 
compared  with  $910  million  last  year,  a gain  of  9 percent.  Values  of  all 
major  commodity  groups  except  cotton  were  up  for  the  first  h months  this  year 
over  last:  Grains  and  feeds,  +59  percent | tobacco,  +27  percent 5 vegetable 
fats,  oils  and  oilseeds, +I8  percent;  fruits  and  vegetables,  +7  percent;  and 
livestock  and  products,  +8  percent  . Cotton  exports  were  down  67  percent. 

Shipments  continued  steady  in  October,  but  did  not  match  heavy  shipments  a 

year  ago^  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  this  October  are  estimated  at  $25^  mil- 

lion,  somewhat  better  than  the  average  of  the  first  quarter  but  I8  percent 
less  than  a year  ago  when  October  shipments  surged  upward  to  $312  million. 
Exports  were  lower  this  October  than  last  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  vegetable 
oils  and  oilseeds.  On  the  other  hand,  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
livestock  products  were  about  the  same  or  slightly  better. 

Early- year  gains  not  indicative  for  year  as  a whole.  The  impressive  gains 
during  the  first  third  of  this  year  are  not  reliable  indicators  of  the  com- 
parative level  for  the  year  as  a whole.  Last  year  exports  were  relatively 
low  in  the  first  quarter;  they  reached  unusually  high  levels  during  the 
October- December  period,  due  especially  to  heavy  cotton  movement. 

Early-year  gains  reflected  Government  programs.  Of  considerable  importance 
in  the  improvement  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  were  the  Government  export 
programs.  Authorizations  under  Government  programs  made  in  195U-55  have 
helped  greatly  to  stimulate  export  sales  of  tobacco,  grains,  and  vegetable 
fats,  oils  and  oilseeds.  1-tost  of  the  shipments  authorized  last  year  were  to 
have  been  completed  by  December,  but  extensions  of  delivery  dates  indicate 
that  some  authorizations  will  be  carried  over  into  the  second  half  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Most  affected  by  these  extensions  is  cotton. 

COTTON 

Cotton  exports  lagging.  With  October  exports  of  cotton  (excluding  linters) 
indicated  to  be  well  under  a year  ago,  total  for  the  first  U months  of  this 
fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  380  thousand  bales  (500  lbs.  gross),  far  below 
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the  1 million  bales  shipped  in  July-October  195U»  During  most  of  1955 j 
foreign  importers  and  mill  operators  have  been  buying  only  for  minimum 
current  needs  in  anticipation  of  lower  prices.  The  record  1955  foreign  crop 
is  now  moving  into  export  markets  at  prices  below  those  for  comparable  U.  S. 
qualities.  Sharply  reduced  foreign  prices  reflect  in  part  efforts  of  other 
exporters  to  hasten  liquidation  of  their  holdings  in  expectation  of  possibly 
lower  U.  S.  prices. 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco  shipments  still  well  ahead  of  last  year.  The  impact  of  foreign 
currency  sales  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  u6o  has  been  particularly  strong 
on  tobacco  exports  so  far  this  year.  July-October  shipments  of  about 
260  million  pounds  are  estimated  at  30  percent  ahead  of  last  year. 

GRAINS 


Large  foreign  supplies  caused  lull  in  October  wheat  exports.  Wheat  and 
wheat  flour  exports  in  October  this  year  are  estimated  from  USDA  grain 
inspections  at  10.5  million  bushels,  about  half  as  much  as  the  shipments 
made  a year  ago  and  considerably  under  shipments  in  September.  Lull  was  a 
reflection  of  a letdown  in  demand  in  anticipation  of  lower  prices.  Foreign 
supplies  continue  at  high  levels  this  year.  For  the  July-October  period, 
shipments  estimated  at  close  to  80  million  bushels  this  year  were  about  10 
percent  ahead  of  a year  earlier.  This  year*s  exports  have  been  aided  sub- 
stantially by  foreign  currency  sales  and  barter. 

Barter  was  principal  aid  in  feed  grain  shipments.  Exports  of  feed  grains  in 
October,  estimated  from  USDA  inspections,  continued  moderately  to  well  above 
a year  earlier.  For  the  first  k months  of  this  fiscal  year,  all  items  con- 
tinued much  improved  over  a year  ago;  Corn,  up  20  million  bushels;  barley, 
up  16  million;  grain  sorghums,  up  13  million;  and  oats,  up  7 million.  Barter 
exports  during  this  period  made  a sizable  contribution  to  the  impressive 
gains  in  these  four  grains,  accounting  for  nearly  half  the  value  of  the  ship- 
ments made;  principal  movements  under  barter  were  in  com  and  barley. 

First  quarter  milled  rice  exports  were  hh  percent  ahead  this  year.  Milled 
rice  shipments  this  September,  latest  month  for  which  data  are  available, 
totaled  150  million  pounds,  one- third  larger  than  a year  earlier.  First- 
quarter  total  was  328  million  pounds  this  year  as  compared  with  227  million 
last  year,  a gain  of  UI4  percent.  The  first  exports  from  the  1955  crop  went 
out  in  September;  first-quarter  increase  was  mainly  due  to  larger  sales  to 
Japan  for  yen. 


VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS 


Attractive  prices  helped  to  sell  soybeans.  October  soybean  inspections 
indicate  exports  of  6 million  bushels,  about  the  same  as  a year  earlier. 
July-October  shipm^ts  totaled  I8  million  bushels,  double  the  quantity  moved 
out  a year  ago.  Relatively  low  prices  for  last  year*s  then-record  crop  have 
been  a prime  factor  in  the  expanded  exports  this  year;  CCC  sales  have  helped 
exports. 


TRADE  NEWS  ROUNDUP 


November  28,  19?5 

This,  in  brief,  is  what  is  being  reported  to  state  extension  specialists 

who  today  open  their  33rd  Annual  Outlook  Conference  in  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Outlook  for  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  year  1955-56  points  to 

maintenance  of  the  improved  level  reached  last  year, 

...VJhile  the  rest  of  the  world  is  consuming  more  agricultural  products 
than  ever  before,  world  supplies  of  most  products  remain  plentiful. 
This,  and  lack  of  critical  international  tensions,  make  importers 
unwilling  to  carry  large  stocks;  some  expect  price  declines. 

...Other  factors  that  work  against  further  expansion  in  U.  S.  exports  are 
continued  discrimination  against  dollar  products  and  scattered  wet- 
nesses in  balance  of  payments  positions  (main  example  is  the  United 
Kingdom,  our  top  customer  last  year). 

...On  the  other  hand,  many  of  our  important  customers  have  a higher  level 
of  dollar  reserves  or  have  access  to  U.  S.  Government  export  programs. 
But  their  actual  takings  from  the  United  States  will  depend  largely  on 
price  and  other  competitive  factors. 

Export  outlook  by  commodity  for  this  fiscal  year  against  last  is: 

. . . Wheat : About  the  same,  despite  increased  supplies  abroad.  Government 
programs  are  helping  to  hold  the  line. 

. . .Rice:  Some  recovery  from  last  year*s  severe  setback.  U.  S.  prices  are 
more  competitive  now.  Foreign  exportable  supplies  are  smaller. 

...Coarse  grains:  Moderate  increases.  Foreign  livestock  population  is 
expanding.  This  year*s  European  wheat  crop  is  better  quality;  less 
will  be  fed.  Europe  should  therefore  import  more  com,  grain  sorghums, 
barley  and  oats;  and  the  IJnit,ed  States  has  large  supplies  available  at 
competitive  prices, 

. . .Cotton:  Down  sharply,  despite  large  commitments  under  Government  ex- 
port programs.  Foreign  production  is  up.  Prices  of  foreign  growths 
and,  to  a lesser  extent,  foreign  mill  demand  are  down, 

. . . Tobacco ; Substantially  better.  Economic  activity  abroad  is  at  a high 
level.  Foreign  production  is  about  the  same  this  year  as  last. 

Foreign  stocks  are  low  in  relation  to  consumption.  U.  S.  supplies  are 
large.  Foreign  currency  sales  are  increasing. 

...Fats  and  oils:  Continued  high  level.  U.  S.  supplies  are  large,  and 
prices  attractive.  Foreign  currency  sales  are  gaining.  But  CCC  stocks 
of  cottonseed  and  linseed  oils  are  now  nearly  liquidated,  and  heavy 
exports  of  these  items  will  not  be  repeated  this  year. 
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♦..Dairy  and  poultry  products;  Some  expansion,  both  in  sales  for  dollars 
and  for  foreign  currencies,  with  strong  possibilities  in  sight  for 
Western  Europe. 


» * » 

Recent  progress  in  stimulating  exports  of  hog  products; 

...Approximately  11  million  pounds  of  lard  ($1.7  million)  are  included  in 
Pttblic  Law  U80  Title  I agreement  with  Brazil  announced  November  16. 
This  is  the  first  Title  I agreement  to  specify  lard. 

...S.  T.  Warrington,  well-known  livestock  marketing  specialist,  left 

November  19  for  Latin  America.  An  important  purpose  is  to  promote  the 
sale  of  top-quality  U.  S.  lard  in  all  countries  he  will  visit. 

...finance  has  allocated  $U00,000  for  importation  of  hog  livers.  Effect 
should  be  to  make  U.  S,  hog  livers  less  expensive  to  French  makers  of 
pate'',  who  previously  had  to  use  "prenium  dollars.” 

* * * 

Some  facts  about  U.  S.  agricultural  exports: 

...I^ajor  foreign  markets  in  the  past  2 years  ($  million): 


United  Kingdom 

1953-5U 

281 

195U-55 

~TW~ 

Yugoslavia 

1953-51* 

^0 

1951*-: 

122 

Japan 

1*73 

3ia 

Cuba 

11*U 

121 

Canada 

259 

301 

France 

107 

lolt 

Netherlands 

203 

21*8 

Italy 

82 

95 

West  Germany 

21*9 

21*1* 

Belgium 

75 

90 

...Exports  in  195U-55  represented  the  production  of  30  million  acres. 


...Agriculture  accounted  for  21  percent  of  all  U.  S.  exports  in  195U-55. 

...Exports  as  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  U.  S.  products  utilized 
in  195U-55: 

Percent  Percent 

Wheat  32  Inedible  tallow  and  grease  II5 

Cotton  28  Lard  23 

Tobacco  30  Grain  sorghiims  31 

Rice  U8 


* * * 
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Soybean  oil  shipments  still  gaining.  Soybean  oil  e^q^orts  have  improved 
since  April.  Although  less  was  shipped  in  September  than  in  August, 
September  shipments  of  2 million  pounds  were  more  than  800  thousand  pounds 
larger  than  a year  ago.  July- September  exports  were  18  million  pounds  this 
year  as  against  million  last  year.  Tighter  cottonseed  oil  supplies  have 
caused  buyers  to  turn  to  alternative  fats  and  oils,  including  soybean  oil. 

Cottonseed  oil  exports  were  1^0  percent  ahead  so  far  this  year.  September 
^ cottonseed  oil  shipments  totaling  ^0  million  pounds  were  21  million  ahead 

of  a year  ago.  With  the  virtual  cessation  of  CCC  sales  for  export,  esti- 
mates for  October  point  to  a much  lower  export.  July-October  e3q)ort  esti- 
^ mate,  is  170  million  pounds  this  year,  UO  percent  greater  than  last  year. 

ANII-IAL  FATS 


Lard  export  advance  continued.  Lard  exports  in  October  continued  to  hold 
close  to  the  monthly  levels  of  a year  ago;  shipments  are  estimated  at  nearly 
50  million  pounds,  well  above  the  September  total  last  year.  July-October 
exports  are  estimated  at  over  lUO  million  pounds,  about  one- tenth  greater 
than  for  the  like  period  a year  ago.  Lower  prices  resulting  from  heavy  hog 
slaughter  have  been  the  main  stimulating  factor  in  recent  export  gains. 

Tallow  export  volume  still  heavy.  July-Septonber  tallow  shipments  this  year 
averaged  100  million  pounds  a month,  6 million  more  than  the  average  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  This  trend  has  most  likely  continued  into  October. 
Main  factors  in  the  heavy  export  volume  are  a favorable  supply  situation  in 
the  United  States  (heavy  cattle  slaughter,  greater  use  of  synthetic  deter- 
gents, and  attractive  prices)  and  increased  purchasing  power  abroad. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


Flrst-Quarter  orange  exports  7$  percent  ahead  this  year . July- Sep t mb er 
exports  of  oranges  totaled  173  million  pounds  this  year  as  compared  with 
99  million  last  year,  a gain  of  75  percent.  Marketing  of  oranges  this  year 
was  favored  by  larger  domestic  supplies  of  summer  fruit  and  increased 
purchasing  power  abroad. 

CCC  sales  for  export  helped  bean  market.  After  some  recovery  in  dry  edible 
bean  exports  through  August  this  year,  shipments  in  September  declined  below 
year-ago  levels;  total  of  11  million  pounds  in  September  this  year  compared 
with  lU  million  last  year.  Bq^orts  in  the  July- Sept  ember  period  totaled 
Uli  million  pounds,  8 million  more  than  a year  ago.  The  increase  was  due 
mainly  to  CCC  sales  for  export  at  competitive  prices. 


IMPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

September  agricultural  import  value  gained  18  percent  this  year.  Agricul- 
tural  imports  this  September,  latest  month  for  ^diich  data  are  available , 
were  $305  million,  18  percent  more  than  in  September  195U*  Principal  gain 
was  in  coffee,  but  rubber  imports  were  moderately  larger.  Major  value  let- 
dowis  were  in  cacao  beans  where  lower  prices  more  than  offset  an  increase 
in  quantity,  and  in  feed  grains  where  plentiful  supplies  in  the  domestic 
market  discouraged  imports. 
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July-September  Imports  6 percent  ahead.  With  the  considerable  increase  in 
coffee  imports  in  September,  July- Sept ember  imports  totaled  $919  million 
this  year  as  compared  with  $863  million  last  year,  a gain  of  6 percent. 

For  the  quarter,  most  important  value  increases  were  in  coffee  and  rubber; 
chief  value  decline  was  in  cacao  beans,  due  entirely  to  lower  prices. 

Ap:riculture  accounted  for  a smaller  share  of  imports  so  far  this  year. 

With  industrial  imports  this  year  gaining  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  agri- 
cultural imports,  agriculture’s  share  of  total  imports  for  consumption  was  ♦ 

33  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year  as  against  36  percent 
a year  ago.  Agricultural  imports  are  being  held  in  check  by  plentiful 
•supplies  and  unattractive  prices  in  the  domestic  market.  Industrial 
imports  have  been  increasing  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  advancing  U.  S. 
industrial  economy. 

All  coffee  imports  continued  to  go  into  roasting  channels.  September 
imports  for  consumption  totaled  19^  million  pounds  this  year  as  contrasted 
with  8?  million  last  year,  a gain  of  12li  percent.  As  was  true  also  in 
August,  all  September  arrivals  went  directly  into  roasting  channels. 

October  arrivals  were  2U8  million  pounds  (at  the  rate  of  132.276  pounds  to 
the  bag)  this  year  as  compared  with  imports  of  115  million  pounds  a year 
ago;  October  arrivals  this  year  were  116  percent  larger  than  imports  last 
year  and  50  percent  above  imports  in  October  1953. 


THE  GAP  BETWEEN  DOMESTIC  AND  EXPORT  PRICES 


Estimated  Export  Value  of  Specified  Commodities  Per  Dollar  of  Value  in  the  Domestic  Market 


RICE 

CORN 

GRAIN  SORGHUMS 
GRAPEFRUIT,  FRESH 
ORANGES,  FRESH  ■ 

WHEAT 

CHEDDAR  CHEESE  •• 
NON-FAT  DRY  MILK 
BUTTER  


U so  A 


I JULY  1955 


FAS-NEG.  697 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS:  September  19‘?4  and  1955  and  July-Septem'ber  1954  and  1956 
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TOTAL  ALL  OOfCviODITIES ; : : : 1.100.836  ; 1.239.063  a J : 3.627.894  ; ?.71?.6‘;i 

a/  Product  weight . ' 

Complied  from  tables  appearing  in  the  "Foreign  Agriculfaral  Trade  Statistical  Report". 
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Issued  monthly  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington  25.  D.  C.  Free  within  U.  S.  on  request.  Also  available  is  the  monthly  Foreign 
Agricultural  Trade  Statistical  Report,  listing  monthly  and  annual  statistics  on  quantity  and 
value  of  U.  S.  agricultural  exports  and  imports,  destinations,  comparisons  with  previous  year. 
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Starting  with  this  number,  the  DIGEST  is  being  issued 
about  10  days  earlier  in  the  month.  Due  to  differences 
in  dates  of  availability,  information  on  exports  will 
normally  be  reported  more  currently  than  on  imports. 

EXPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 

Agricultural  exports  h percent  ahead  through  November  this  year.  Exports  of 
U.  S.  agricultural  commodities  during  the  July- Nov  ember  period  this  year  are 
estimated  at  $1,300  million,  h percent  more  than  the  $l,2[i3  million  in  the 
like  months  last  year.  Except  for  cotton,  export  values  of  principal  com- 
modity groups  were  ahead  this  year:  Grains  and  feeds  35  percent,  tobacco  25 
percent,  livestock  products  10  percent,  fruits  and  vegetables  9 percent,  and 
vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds  3 percent.  Export  value  of  cotton  was  less  than 
half  that  of  a year  ago. 

November  sliipments  well  above  first-quarter  rate  but  below  a year  ago. 

Agricultural  exports  in  November  this  year  are  estimated  close  to  $275  mil- 

lion, 11  percent  greater  than  the  average  of  the  first  quarter  ( July-Septem- 
ber)  this  year  but  18  percent  smaller  than  in  the  month  of  November  19^, 
when  exports  totaled  $332  million.  Chief  differences  between  November  this 
year  and  the  like  month  last  year:  Waller  exports  of  cotton  and  of  vege- 
table oils  and  oilseeds,  increases  in  grains  and  feeds.  Changes  in  live- 
stock products,  tobacco,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  were  not  significant. 

COTTON 


Cotton  exports— although  aided  by  sales  for  foreign  currencies— still  less 

than  half  of  a year  ago.  Cotton  exports  (excluding  linters)  in  Nov^.ber 

this  year  are  estimated  from  trade  sources  at  58  percent  less  than  a year 
earlier  when  shipments  totaled  UOii  thousand  bales.  From  July  through 
October  officially  reported  shipments  of  Uii9  thousand  bales  (500  lbs.  gross 
weight)  this  year  compared  with  1,010  thousand  last  year,  56  percent  less. 
About  half  of  the  shipments  made  thus  far  this  season  have  gone  out  as  the 
result  of  sales  for  foreign  currencies  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  ii80; 
exports  for  foreign  currencies  under  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration program  (Section  ii02,  Public  Law  665)  accounted  for  another  sizable 
share  of  the  totalj  these  shipments  were  made  mostly  against  last  yearns 
authorizations.  Foreign  countries  have  been  buying  only  for  minimum  current 


needs  in  expectation  of  lower  prices  for  U.  S,  cotton;  CCC  will  offer  up 
to  1 million  bales  of  l5/l6  inch  and  shorter  cotton  on  a competitive  bid 
basis  beginning  January  3,  1956,  under  a special  export  program.  Mean- 
while, foreign  exporting  countries,  possessed  of  record  crops  this  year, 
have  sharply  reduced  their  prices  to  hasten  liquidation  of  their  holdings. 

TOBACCO 


Tobacco  etxpoidis  continuing  to  reflect  last  year*s  Title  I sales.  Tobacco 
exports  are  estimated  at  330  million  pounds  for  the  July- November  period 
this  year,  28  percent  more  than  a year  ago  when  shipments  amounted  to 
258  million  pounds,  ^re  tobacco  was  exported  this  fiscal  year  than  last 
year  in  July,  August,  September,  and  November 5 the  85  million  pounds 
shipped  in  October  fell  13  million  short  of  the  record  attained  in 
October  195U*  Main  stimulating  factor  in  recent  exports  has  been  sales 
made  for  foreign  currencies  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  U8O5  however, 
prosperous  economic  conditions  in  Europe  have  also  been  responsible  for  a 
high  level  of  tobacco  consumption  there.  Exports  for  the  year  as  a whole 
are  expected  to  be  about  15  percent  ahead  of  last  year,  or  about  half  of 
the  gain  achieved  during  the  first  5 months. 

GRAINS 


Lull  in  ^eat  shipments  again  attributed  to  large  foreign  supplies. 
November  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  estimated  from  USDA  grain 
inspections  at  1?  million  bushels  this  year,  U million  less  than  the  total 
shipped  a year  ago.  July-November  shipments  were  98  million  bushels  this 
year,  slightly  above  the  96  million  bushels  shipped  in  the  like  period 
last  year.  Export  gains  made  during  the  first  quarter  ( July- Sept anber) 
were  nearly  wiped  out  by  a lull  in  exports  during  October  and  November. 
More  than  half  of  the  increase  during  the  first  quarter  was  the  result  of 
barter  shipments  against  commitments  outstanding  last  year;  barter  exports 
in  that  quarter  amounted  to  21  million  bushels.  A year  earlier,  July- 
September  barter  shipments  were  negligible.  Exports  of  wheat  for  the 
year  as  a whole  (including  shipments  outside  of  as  well  as  under  programs) 
are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  27li  million  bushels  moved  out 
last  year.  Foreign  supplies  continue  at  high  levels  this  year. 

Feed  grain  exports  continued  to  advance.  Exports  of  feed  grains  were 
still  very  strong  in  November^  according  to  USDA  inspections.  Barter 
shipments  of  com,  grain  sorghums  and  barley  have  been  impressive  and  have 
helped  swell  this  season’s  total  export  of  feed  grains.  July-November 
totals  this  year  compare  with  last  year  as  follows:  Com,  53  million 
bushels,  up  119  percent;  barley,  Ul  million  bushels,  up  191  percent;  grain 
sorghos,  33  million  bushels,  up  ll|8  percent;  and  oats,  10  million  bushels, 
up  1,600  percent.  Foreign  takings  of  feed  grains  are  larger  this  year 
due  to  increased  feeding  requirements  and  reduced  supplies  of  feed  whsat 
in  Europe.  Much  of  Europe’s  poor  quality  wheat  last  year  had  to  be  fed; 
this  year’s  wheat  crop  is  of  better  quality  and  is  going  largely  into 
human  consumption . 
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Representatives  of  trade  groups  and  farm  organizations  met  with  USDA 
officials  in  Washington  on  December  6 to  consider  plans  for  use  of  foreign 
currencies  in  promoting  exports  of  agricultural  products.  USDA  sales  for 
foreign  currencies  are  expected  to  make  about  $18  million  available  for 
export  promotion  projects  in  the  next  2 years.  Intention  is  to  have  trade 
cooperate  and  share  in  expense  of  projects.  Trade  promotion  measures  now 
used  or  being  considered  include: 

...individual  commodity  projects 
...exchange  visits  by  buyers  and  specialists 
...international  trade  fairs 

...trade  centers  for  display  and  promotion  of  products 
...market  analyses 
. . .nutritional  education  projects 

Stepped-up  USDA  participation  in  trade  fairs  as  a promotional  technique 
can  be  expected.  U.  S.  agriculture’s  exhibits  at  the  Bogota,  Colombia, 
Fair,  Ifovowber  25«Dec^ber  11,  were  widely  acclaimed.  Novel  attractions 
included  a fashion  show  by  the  U.  S.  Maid  of  Cotton,  appearances  by  the 
U.  S.  Dairy  Princess,  samples  of  milk  and  ice  cream  from  a recombining 
plant,  small  loaves  of  bread  made  from  U.  S.  idieat  flour,  and  cakes  made 
from  U.  S.  prepared  mixes.  A million  persons  attended  the  Fair.  Future 
agricultural  participation  is  being  considered  for  fairs  in  April  at 
Osaka,  Japani  Milan,  Italyi  and  in  September  at  London,  England.  The 
latter  would  bs  cooperative  with  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

« * * 

Progress  toward  the  relaxation  of  foreign  import  restrictions  that  the 
United  States  considers  unduly  severe  was  made  at  the  10th  Session  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
that  closed  l^cember  3.  U.  S.  representatives  talked  with  delegates  of 
Brazil,  Finland,  France,  Italy,  West  Geimany,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  on  such  commodities  as  cotton,  wheat,  fruits,  vegetable 
oils  and  oilseeds,  vegetable  and  pasture  seeds,  and  offals. 

The  GATT  Session  also  showed  that  foreign  countries  are  still  concerned 
with  the  impact  of  U.  S.  surplus  disposal  pik)grams  on  their  markets. 

They  are  watching  U.  5.  actions  closely  and  urging  continued  consultation 
to  achieve  orderly  liquidation  of  surpluses  and  to  avoid  prejudice  to  the 
interest  of  other  countries.  Fortunately,  there  is  growing  realization 
abroad  that  U.  S.  programs  are  being  conducted  in  a way  that  does  not 
disrupt  world  markets  or  seriously  impinge  on  other  producing  countries 
normal  trade. 

Next  GATT  activity:  Uth  round  of  tariff  negotiations  at  Geneva,  Switzer^ 
land,  beginning  January  18,  1956.  As  in  the  past,  the  United  States  will 
negotiate  for  tariff  concessions  under  authority  of  the  Trade  Agre^ents 
Act,  product  by  product,  on  a reciprocal  basis. 


- ii  - 

USDA  sales  for  commercial  export  continue  to  move  substantial  quantities 
of  agricultural  commodities: 

•••Cheddar  cheese  sales  through  December  12  totaled  2»k  million 
pounds  under  new  competitive-price  program  announced  on 
November  !$•  IMs  quantity  compares  with  880  thousand  pounds 
sold  in  20  months  previous  under  announced-price  procedure. 

...USDA  butter  sales  totaled  Ik  million  pounds  from  June  19Sh 
through  December  lU,  1955-  fiance  is  now  in  the  market  for 
more  than  2 million  pounds  under  ICA*s  foreign-currency 
program . 

...USDA  nonfat  dry  milk  sales  from  May  19Sk  through  Deconiber  6 
totaled  over  l5  million  pounds. 

...Starting  December  1,  CCC  has  been  offering  rough  rice,  for 
nonfood  use,  on  a bid  basis  from  its  inventory  of  1.8  million 
bags  of  19$h  crop  rice. 

* ^ * 

On  Deconber  1$,  Secretary  Benson  announced  an  enlarged  program  of 
donations  to  private  welfare  agencies  for  overseas  distribution:  Wheat, 
com,  rice,  and  dry  beans  were  added  to  the  list  of  eligible  commodities. 
Last  year’s  donations  totaled  $2l|6  million,  mostly  dairy  products.  In 
the  2f-year  period  up  to  December  over  1 billion  poiands  of  USDA-owned 
dairy  products  had  been  disposed  of  this  way.  On  that  date,  CCC  re- 
quested offers  to  process  111  million  pounds  more. 

^ ^ ^ 

Recombined  milk  is  increasing  in  popularity  in  the  milk- deficient  Far 
East.  India  has  just  opened  an  |U00,000  plant  in  Bombay,  partly  financed 
by  the  United  Nations  and  New  Zealand  under  the  Colombo  Elan.  Australia 
is  reported  to  have  promised  Singapore  a plant  under  the  Colcxnbo  Plan. 

George  M.  Strayer,  just  returned  from  a study  of  soybean  markets  in  Japan 
for  USDA,  reports:  U.  S.  market  for  soybeans  in  Japan  can  be  maintained 
and  expanded  despite  Manchurian  competition;  but  still  more  effort  to 
improve  quality  is  "heeded.  In  Japan,  all  of  the  oil  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  cake  are  used  for  food;  that  is  idiy  foreign  material  must  be  kept 
down.  Practical  measures  to  improve  quality  are  the  next  step. 

•K*  * * 

Notice  to  exporters:  Be  careful  not  to  ship  before  ia^)ort  licenses,  if 
required,  are  issued.  Several  exporters  have  recently  caused  th^selves 
difficulty  by  shipping  before  fully  authorized. 

* * * 

FAS’  Ehropean  tobacco  marketing  specialists  are  reporting  difficulty  in 
foreign  purchasing  of  U.  S.  flue-cured  leaf  because  so  much  of  the  1955 
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Yen  aalea  to  Jamn  boosting  rice  exports ^ Jnly-^eptember  milled  rice  shipments 
this  year  totaled  328  million  pounds^  44  percent  more  than  a year  ago|  October 
shipments  of  149  million  pounds  were  ahead  of  the  year  before  !:y  65  percent, 
November  shipments  are  esq^ected  to  total  about  100  million  pounds  this  year, 
some  45  million  less  than  in  November  1954 • July-November  total  of  over 
575  million  pounds  compares  with  373  million  in  the  like  period  of  1954  ^d 
681  million  in  the  July-November  period  of  1953 « Large  shipments  to  Japan 
against  yen  sales  under  the  1954-55  Title  I,  Public  Law  4^^  program  have  helped 
materially  to  improve  this  year's  rice  e^qport  situation.  In  addition.  Title  II 
eaqport  programs  are  in  operation  for  Bolivia,  French  West  Africa,  British  Honduras, 
India,  Cambodia,  and  Laos;  this  rice  is  being  used  for  emergency  relief  in  areas 
hit  by  flood  and  hurricane. 


VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS 


Soybean  sstoorts  now  more  favorable,  ¥ith  November  soybean  e3q)orts  estimated  from 
USDA  inspections  at  10  million  bushels,  total  for  the  July-November  period  of  31 
million  bushels  this  year  was  46  percent  larger  than  last  year.  Exports  have 
become  a major  outlet  for  U,  S,  soybeans:  Last  year  17  percent  of  the  crop; 

1953,  14  percent;  1952,  11  percent;  1951,  6 percent.  Biggest  current  advantage 
of  U.  S.  soybeans  in  foreign  markets  is  the  lower  price:  20  percent  under  a 
year  ago  and  competitive  with  Manchurian  beans,  Requir^ients  are  larger  in 
Western  Europe  and  Canada  as  well  as  in  Japan,  our  top  market;  high  oil  content 
of  U,  S,  beans  makes  them  especially  favored  by  foreign  crushers, 

dialler  world  supplies  of  alternative  oils  increasing  interest  in  U.  S,  soybean  oil. 

Improvement  in  soybean  oil  exports  since  last  April  continued  into  October: 

12  million  poiinds  this  year  as  against  5 million  last  year,  J\ily-0ctober  total  of 
30  million  pounds  this  year  was  over  three  times  exports  a year  ago.  Foreign 
buyers  have  had  to  turn  more  toward  soybean  oil  in  the  absence  of  adeqoiate 
offerings  of  altemative  fats  and  oils,  World  supplies  of  sunflower  and  olive 
oils  are  short  and  oil  inventories  abroad  reduced. 

Cottonseed  oil  exports  now  under  a year  ago.  Shipments  of  cottonseed  oil  this 
year  largely  reflect  the  tail  end  of  CCC  sales  for  export.  These  shipments 
were  heavy  in  the  first  quarter:  July-September  total  was  150  million  pounds 
this  year  as  compared  with  95  million  last  year,  October  shipments  were  22 
million  pounds,  slightly  less  than  a year  ago,  November  shijmients  are  estimated 
at  about  the  same  amount  as  in  October  which  is  one-^fourth  of  the  110  million 
pounds  shipped  in  November  a year  ago.  While  shipments  under  this  program  are 
tapering  off,  substantial  sales  remain  to  be  lifted.  Despite  this  season's 
l€a*ger  cottonseed  crop,  exports  in  this  fiscal  year  will  fall  short  of  the 
624  million  poTinds  exported  last  year,  when  huge  quantities  moved  from  CCC 
inventories.  With  the  strong  foreign  demand  for  fats  and  oils,  smaller 
availabilities  of  U,  S,  cottonseed  oil  are  increasing  foreign  interest  in  to 
other  types. 


ANIMAL  FATS 


Favorable  prices  encouraging  growth  in  lard  exports.  Lard  exports  are 
estimated  from  certifications  at  70  million  pounds  in  November  this  year 
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as  compared  with  56  million  in  October  this  year  and  55  million  in  November 
a year  ago,  July-November  export  toted  of  more  than  220  million  pounds  %ias 
about  20  percent  greater  than  a year  eigo.  Main  advantage  of  U,  S,  lard  is 
the  lower  price  due  to  heavy  hog  slaughter;  however,  lard  is  sharing  in  the 
general  gain  for  fats  and  oils  due  to  the  high  rate  of  foreign  consumption 
in  a more  prosperous  world. 

Exports  drain  surplus  tallow  output.  Continuation  of  this  year*s  higher  rate 
of  tallow  e:q)orts  into  November  is  likely,  with  a new  high  for  the  year  as  a 
whole  in  prospect,  October  shipments  totted  101  million  pounds  this  year, 

13  million  more  than  a year  ago.  Average  of  the  first  4 months  (July--Octob©r) 
this  year  is  100  million  pounds,  8 million  above  last  year.  Main  factor  in  the 
heavier  volume  of  e::qports  is  the  improved  purchasing  power  abroad;  in  addition, 
U.  S.  supplies  are  larger  as  heavy  cattle  slatighter  continues.  Domestic 
consumption  has  been  relatively  stable  in  the  past  4 years. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


Season  looks  good  for  fruit.  Prospects  for  eaports  of  fresh  and  processed  fruit 
point  to  greater  market  opportunities  in  Western  ^irope  during  the  1955-56 
season  than  in  1954-55®  Batter  business  conditions  and  improved  standards  of 
living  have  increased  the  demand  for  fruit  there.  Other  favorable  factors 
include  liberalized  foreign  import  restrictions  and  shorter  foreign  supplies 
of  deciduous  fruit.  Mediterranean  winter  citrus  fruit  supplies,  though 
larger,  will  be  mostly  out  of  the  way  by  spring  when  U,  S.  fresh  citrus  exports 
reach  their  peak. 

July-October  exports  to  all  markets  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year  were 
as  follows: 


Fresh  apples 

20  million  pounds. 

no  change 

Fresh  oranges 

202 

n 

St 

» 

up  69  million 

Dried  prunes 

23 

n 

tt 

f 

up  6 million 

Raisins 

55 

n 

n 

9 

up  18  million 

Gaxmed  fruits 

94 

ti 

n 

9 

up  11  million 

Fruit  juices 

7.3 

It 

gallons. 

up  G.4  million 

Dried  bean  exports  through  October  about  equal  to  a year  ago.  ESxporbs  of 
dried  beans  for  the  July-October  period  this  year  totaled  63  million  pounds, 

1 million  more  than  a year  ago.  Export  demand  is  expected  to  drop  substan- 
tially as  the  result  of  a better  crop  in  Europe.  Last  year  Ihropean  supplies 
were  extremely  tight  because  of  a virt\ial  crop  failxire. 


IMPORT  HIGHLIGHTS 


Latest  available  statistics. »•••.. Sept ember  1955. 
See  DIGEST  for  November  1955. 
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crop  consisted  of  the  rindesired  ”pale  and  slick”  variety.  U.  S,  tobacco 
has  enjoyed  a favored  market  overseas  because  of  its  quality.  Any  com- 
promise with  quality  will  hurt  sales  and  tend  to  stimulate  further  growth 
of  overseas  production.  In  order  to  forewarn  growers,  USDA  announced  on 
December  2 that  it  will  discount  ”pale  and  slick”  tobaccos  in  its  1956 
price-support  program. 

Look  for  smaller  winter  citrus  exports  to  Europe;  reason  is  the  larger 
Mediterranean  crop.  Other  fruit  export  prospects  are  bright  this  season. 

I 

* * ^ 

A school  lunch  program  in  Italy  in  which  ICA  is  cooperating  (P.L.  i;80, 

Title  II)  is  moving  considerable  quantities  of  U.  S.  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Recent  announcements  involve  repackaging  1 million  pounds  of  CCC- 
owned  butter,  processing  and  packaging  U*7  million  pounds  of  Cheddar 
cheese,  exchanging  CCC-owned  wheat  for  15.2  million  pounds  of  trade-owned 
flour,  processing  and  packaging  1.6  million  pounds  of  cottonseed  cooking 
oil,  and  purchasing  2,6  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

« 

USDA*s  current  fiscal  year’s  program  of  export  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
(P.L.  U80,  Title  I)  shaped  up  as  follows  at  the  end  of  November: 

...Seven  agreements:  Brazil,  Ecuador,  France,  Israel,  Peru,  Spain, 
and  Yugoslavia. 

...Dollar  value:  CCC  cost,  $l6l  million. 


...Major  commodities: 

Wheat 

Feed  grains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Fats  and  oils 
Dairy  products 


33,280,000  bushels 

136,000  metric  tons 

13,000  bales 

1.567.000  pounds 

122,895,000  pounds 

5.500.000  pounds 


...Shipments  reported  at  CCC  cost  July  1-November  23  this  year  total 
$185,22^,000  (total  in  last  fiscal  year  was  $106,617,000). 

^ ^ ^ 


Spain  has  quickly  completed  purchases  under  authorizations  issued  several 
weeks  ago  through  Title  I of  P.L.  U80  for  $10  million  of  soybean  oil  and 
is  in  the  process  of  purchasing  $5  million  of  meat  and  $1  million  of  eggs 
under  Section  U02  of  P.L.  665. 

U,  S.  wheat  sales  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  this  season  are 
running  behind  those  of  other  major  suppliers.  U.  S.  sales  through 
December  13  were  I8  percent  of  its  guarantee.  Other  countries  (through 
December  9):  Canada,  23  percent;  Australia,  38  percent;  France,  IO6  per- 
cent. 


